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\t a moment when a great many hard things are being said in this 
ountry about our American cousins, and gloomy views are being 
xpressed about the future of the Anglo-American alliance, it is per- 
aps useful to consider how these things look in the world of litera- 
ure (as distinct from the world of journalism). 

* When the visit of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet to Moscow was can- 
elled recently, there were many people who regretted a decision 
n which political considerations had so evidently got the upper 
and. Obstinately, the old liberal beliefs persist in this country that 
rt should be able to cross frontiers however great political dif- 
erences may be; but when dealing with countries where art and all 
ther forms of expression are controlled by the one-party State, that 
s by the political views and tactics of its rulers, it is doubtful, to say 
he least, whether this general proposition holds good. That doubt, 
t any rate, was behind the hard decision of the Sadler’s Wells. Eng- 
and and America, however, are both open societies where people 
an criticize the actions of their governments as much as they like, 
nd art and literature can go their own ways, whatever plots may 
e (allegedly) hatched by giant oil companies or General Staffs act- 
ng in (alleged) collusion. What is more, it is becoming increasingly 
vident that the English and American literatures are really one 
terature; and the more confident America becomes that its litera- 
ure is solidly established as its own, the more clearly this truth 
merges. It is in fact impossible now for writers in either country not 
» be influenced, stimulated and provoked by what writers in the 
ther country are doing; and those two symbolic hierophants, Mr 
. S. Eliot and Mr W. H. Auden, stand as guardians of the mutual 
ame in their respective shrines on either side of the Atlantic. In The 
ondon Magazine we have always welcomed American contribu- 
ons to our pages, and rejoice that American writers appear eager to 
ourt our hospitality, in spite of the comparatively limited rewards 
re can offer. 
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f FOREWORD 

One can indeed go further, and prophesy that the next few de- 
ades will show an immensely varied tradition in literature that 
ises the English language, because of the rise of literatures with dis- 
inct flavours, even with idioms and word forms of their own, in the 
ther English-speaking countries overseas; so that very soon the 
iterature of this country will be merely the oldest branch of a tree 
hat has other strong branches, not only in America but in all the 
ountries associated with us in the Commonwealth as well. An Eng- 
ish literary magazine cannot ignore this development today with- 
yut appearing old-fashioned and parochial; and next month we are 
levoting the greater part of our space to the work of writers who 
vere born or have made their home in South Africa. 

At the same time, the disasters and trials of recent months have 
erved to remind us how closely our life in these islands is bound up 
vith the life of Europe. From time to time in history these reminders 
ome to us, and on each occasion our art and literature benefit. 
sconomists are beginning to tell us that we must become part of a 
reater European community or be gradually eclipsed in power and 
rosperity; and politicians are beginning to agree with them. Our 
wareness of ourselves as a European nation is bound to grow as 
conomic barriers come down, travel in Europe is made easier, and 
juropean problems affect us more intimately. A Greek poet living in 
ingland said during the war that the fact that we had not shared 
furope’s experience of occupation and humiliation was bound to 
reate a spiritual gulf between us and the continental nations when 
yeace came. I do not think that anyone will deny that such a gulf 
las existed and encouraged a parochialism of another sort among 
nany of our younger writers during the last ten years. If what is 
lappening now restores our deeper bonds of sympathy and under- 
tanding with Europe it will give us an opportunity for a new en- 
ichment of our literature —if we are ready to seize it. In this number 
ne of the most brilliant figures in the contemporary literary and 
rtistic life of France, Jean Cocteau, gives a matchless example of 
yhat it means to have a European awareness in the arts during the 
ast half century. The London Magazine has always believed that 
n essential part of its job is to explore and interpret what is being 
hought and created on the continent as well as overseas; the situa- 
ion in which we find ourselves makes this more important —and 


aore full of fruitful possibilities— than ever. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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MADAME 
Solario 


AN ANONYMOUS 
NOVEL 


= “The author’s identity is unknown and un- 
= guessable. The book bears all the marks of 
= literary maturity—neat construction, delicacy 
= of treatment, a beautifully lucid and un- 
= emphatic prose-style—but no name of any- 
= one writing today suggests itself. It is a novel 
2 in the classical tradition: an enthralling story 


that is also a major work of art.” 
—GERALD BULLETT, The Bookman. 16s. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 


Mistral 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 


A brilliant study of the Provencal poet and 
Nobel Prize winner. PROFESSOR GUSTAVE 
COHEN writes: “I consider it a masterly piece 
of work. ...It is a great achievement. 
Through your skilfully translated quotations 
the foreign reader . . . will come to know the 
work of our modern Virgil.” aoe. 
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BLAI BONET 


Inner Night 


Translated from the Catalan by Pearse Hutchinson 


We 


If clarity is heard 

in such young calm, 

it comes from one thing only: 
having taken, at night, 
between silent hedges, the dark 
road of compliant ignorance. 


To walk through a dark land implies 
a deep desire to shine. 


To say yes to every minute, 
every air and water, 

is not to exaggerate a gesture 
for the purpose of conferring 
sun, oranges, 

bright rivers or hands of love. 


To say yes to every air implies 

the will to take 

what you neither know nor feel, 
and wait, naked of gesture, 

for fruit that no one promised you; 
and believe, like a fountain, 

that you give clarity, and shine, 
but are blind and noisy. 


II 


BLAI BONET 


With such equipment, lover, 
the lines of your hand full 

of solitude, over the curious 
strand of astounded senses, 
walk, leap, fly, quickly, 

cross hearing the sound 

of your own unique and bright 
wheatstalk Spring. 
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GRAHAM GREENE 


A Visit to Morin 


esi 


causing a memory to reach for me from the past of twenty years 
ago. One didn’t often in the 1940's see Pierre Morin’s novels on 
isplay, and yet here were two copies of his once famous book, and 
poking along the rows of paper bindings I discovered others. as 
hough there existed in Alsace a secret Cave like those hidden cellars 
vhere wines were once preserved from the enemy for the days 
yhen peace would return. 

I had admired Pierre Morin when I was a boy, but I had almost 
orgotten him. He was even then an older writer on the point of 
bandonment by his public, but the language class in an English pub- 
c school is always a long way behind the Paris fashions. We hap- 
ened at Collingworth to have a Roman Catholic master who be- 
ynged to the generation which Morin had pleased or offended. He 
ad offended the orthodox Catholics in his own country and pleased 
1e Liberal Catholics abroad; he had pleased too the Protestants who 
elieved in God with the same intensity that he seemed to show, 
nd he used to find enthusiastic readers among non-Christians who, 
rhen once they had accepted imaginatively his premises, perhaps 
etected in his work the freedom of speculation which put his fel- 
yw Catholics on their guard. How fresh and exciting his work had 
speared to my schoolmaster’s generation, and to me, brought up 
1a lower form on Les Misérables and the poems of Lamartine, he 
as a revolutionary writer. But it is the fate of revolutionaries that 
1e world accepts them. The excitement has gone from Morin’s 
ages. Only the orthodox read him now, when the whole world 
ems prepared to believe in a god, except strangely enough —but | 
ill not anticipate the point of my small anecdote which may yet 
‘ovide a footnote to the literary history of Morin’s day. When I 
iblish it no harm can be done. Morin will be dead in the flesh as 
ell as being dead as a writer, and he has left, so far as I am aware, 
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no descendants and no disciples. ; 

I yet recall with pleasure those French classes presided over by a 
Mr Strangeways from Chile: his swarthy complexion was said by his 
enemies to indicate Spanish blood (it was the period of the Spanish 
Civil War when anything Spanish and Roman was regarded as 
Fascist) and by his friends, of whom I was one, a dash of Indian. In 
dull fact his father was an engineer from Wolverhampton and his 
mother came from Louisiana and was only Latin after three re- 
moves. At these senior classes we no longer studied syntax—at 
which Mr Strangeways was in any case weak. Mr Strangeways read 
aloud to us and we read aloud to him, but after five minutes we 
would launch into literary criticism, pulling to pieces with youthful 
daring—Mr Strangeways like so many schoolmasters remained al- 
ways youthful—the great established names and building up with 
exaggerated appreciation those who had not yet ‘arrived’. Of course 
Morin had arrived years before, but of that we were unaware in our 
brick prison 500 miles from the Seine—he hadn’t reached the school 
text books: he hadn’t yet been mummified by Messrs Hachette et 
Cie. Where we didn’t understand his meaning, there were no 
editor’s notes to kill speculation. 

‘Can he really believe that?” I remember exclaiming to Mr 
Strangeways when a character in Le Diable au Cie] made some dark 
and horrifying statement on the Atonement or the Redemption, and 
I remember Mr Strangeways’ blunt reply, flapping the sleeves of his 
short black gown, ‘but I believe it too, Dunlop’. He did not leave it 
at that or allow himself to get involved in a theological debate, 
which might have imperilled his post in my Protestant school. He 
went on to indicate that we were unconcerned with what the author 
believed. The author had chosen as his viewpoint the character of 
an orthodox Catholic—all his thoughts therefore must be affected, 
as they would be in life, by his orthodoxy. Morin’s technique for- 
bade him to play a part in the story himself: even to show irony 
would be to cheat, though perhaps we might detect something of 
Morin’s view from the fact that the orthodoxy of Durobier was ex- 
tended to the furthest possible limits, so that at the close of a book 
we had the impression of a man stranded on a long strip of sand 
from which there was no possibility of advance and to retreat to- 
wards the shore would be to surrender. ‘Is this true or is it not true” 
His whole creed was concerned in the answer. 

“You mean,’ I asked Mr Strangeways, ‘that perhaps Morin does 
not believe?’ 

‘I mean nothing of the kind. No one has seriously questioned his 
catholicism, only his prudence. Anyway that’s not true criticism. A 
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novel is made up of words and characters. Are the words well chosen 
and do the characters live? All the rest belongs to literary gossip. You 
are not in this class to learn how to be gossip writers.’ 

_ And yet in those days I would have liked to know. Sometimes Mr 
strangeways, recognizing my interest in Morin, would lend me 
Roman Catholic literary periodicals which contained notices of the 
novelist’s work that often offended his principle of leaving the 
author’s views out of account. I found Morin was sometimes accused 
of jansenism — whatever that might be: others called him an Augus- 
tinian —a name which meant as little to me, and in the better printed 
and bulkier reviews I thought I detected a note of grievance. He be- 
lieved all the right things, they could find no specific fault, and 
yet ... it was as though some of his characters accepted a dogma so 
wholeheartedly that they drew out its implications to the verge of 
absurdity, while others examined a dogma as though they were 
constitutional lawyers determined on confining it to a kind of legal 
minimum. Durobier, I am sure, would have staked his life on a 
literal Assumption: at some point in history, somewhere in the latter 
years of the first century aD, the body of the Virgin had floated sky- 
wards leaving an empty tomb. On the other hand there was a charac- 
ter called Sagrin, in one of the minor novels, perhaps Le Bien Pen- 
sant, who believed that the holy body had rotted in the grave like 
other bodies. The strange thing was that both views seemed to pos- 
sess irritating qualities to Catholic reviewers, and yet both proved 
to be equally in accordance with the dogmatic pronouncement 
when it came. One could claim therefore that they were orthodox, 
yet the orthodox critics seemed to scent heresy like a rat dead some- 
where under the boards, at a spot they could not locate. 

These, of course, were ancient criticisms, fished out of Mr Strange- 
ways cupboard full of old French magazines dating back to his 
long-lost sojourn in Paris some time during the late ’twenties, when 
he had attended lectures at the Sorbonne and drunk beer at the 
Déme. The word ‘paradox’ was frequently used with an air of dis- 
approval. Perhaps after all the orthodox were proved right, for cer- 
tainly I was to discover just how far Morin carried in his own life 
the sense of paradox. 


(2) 

I am not one of those who re-visit their old school, or what a dis- 
appointment I would have proved to Mr Strangeways who must by 
now be on the point of retirement. I think he had pictured me in the 
future as a distinguished writer for the weeklies on the subject of 
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French literature— perhaps even as the author of a scholarly bio- — 


graphy of Corneille. In fact, after an undistinguished war record, I 
obtained a post, with the help of influential connections, in a firm 
of wine merchants. My French syntax, so neglected by Mr Strange- 
ways, had been improved by the war and proved useful to the firm, 
and I suppose I had a certain literary flair which enabled me to im- 
prove on the rather old fashioned style of the catalogues. The direc- 
tors had been content for too long with the jargon of the Wine 
Society—‘An unimportant but highly sympathetic wine for light 
occasions among friends’. I introduced a more realistic note and sub- 
stituted knowledge for knowingness. ‘This wine comes from a small 
vineyard on the western slopes of the Mont Soleil range. The soil in 
this region has Jurassic elements, as the vineyard is on the edge of 
the great Jurassic fissure which extends across Europe from the 
Urals, and this encourages the cultivation of a small, strong, dark 
grape with a high sugar content less liable than more famous wines 
to the chances of weather.’ Of course it was the same ‘unimport- 
ant’ wine, but my description gave the host more material for his 
vanity. 

Business had brought me to Colmar—we had found it necessary 
to change our agent there, and as I am a single man and find the 
lonely Christmases of London sad and regretful, I had chosen to 
combine my visit with the Christmas holiday. One does not feel 
alone abroad: I imagined drinking my way through the festival it- 
self in some bierhaus decorated with holly, myself invisible behind 
the fumes of cigars. A German Christmas is Christmas par excel- 
lence: singing, sentiment, gluttony. 

I said to the shop assistant, “You seem to have a good supply of M. 
Morin’s books.’ 

‘He is very popular,’ she said. 

‘I got the impression that in Paris he is no longer much read.’ 

‘We are Catholics here,’ she said with a note of reproof. ‘Besides, 


he lives near Colmar, and we are very proud he chose to settle in 
our neighbourhood.’ 


‘How long has he been here?’ 

‘He came immediately after the war. We consider him almost one 
of us. We have all his books in German also— you will see them over 
there. Some of us feel he is even finer in German than in French. 
German,’ she said, scrutinizing me with contempt as I picked up a 
French edition of Le Diable au Ciel, ‘has a better vocabulary for the 
profundities.’ 

I told her I had admired M. Morin’s novels since my schooldays. 
She softened towards me then, and I left the shop with M. Morin’s 
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address—a village fifteen miles from Colmar. I was uncertain all the 
‘Same whether I would call on him. What really had I to say to him 
‘to excuse the vulgarity of my curiosity? Writing is the most private 
of all the arts, and yet few of us hesitate to invade the writer’s home. 
‘We have all heard of that one caller from Porlock, but hundreds 
of callers every day are ringing door-bells, lifting receivers, thrusting 
‘themselves into the secret room where a writer works and lives. 

_ I doubt whether I should have ventured to ring M. Morin’s bell, 
but I caught sight of him two days later at the Midnight Mass in a 
village outside Colmar; it was not the village where I had been told 
he lived, and I wondered why he had come such a distance alone. 
‘Midnight Mass is a service which even a non-believer like myself 
finds inexplicably moving. Perhaps there is some memory of child- 
hood which makes the journey through the darkness, the lighted 
windows and the frosty night, the slow gathering of silent strangers 
from the four quarters of the countryside moving and significant. 
“There was a crib to the left of the door as I came in—the plaster 
baby sprawled in the plaster lap, and the cows, the sheep and the 
shepherd cast long shadows in the candlelight. Among the women 
kneeling there was an old man whose face I seemed to remember: a 
round head like a peasant’s, the skin wrinkled like a stale apple, with 
the hair gone from the crown. He knelt, bowed his head, and rose 
again. There had just been time, I suppose, for a formal prayer, but 
it must have been a very short one. His chin was stubbled white 
like the field outside; and there was so little about him to suggest a 
member of the French Academy, I might have taken him for the 
peasant he appeared to be, in his suit of respectable and shiny black 
and his black tie like a bootlace, if I had not been attracted by the 
eyes. The eyes gave him away: they seemed to know too much and 
to have seen further than the seasons and the fields: of a very clear, 
pale blue, they continually shifted focus looking close and looking 
away, observant, sad and curious like those of a man caught in some 
great catastrophe which it is his duty to record, but which he can- 
not bear to contemplate for any length of time. It was not, of course, 
during his short prayer before the crib that I had time to watch 
Morin so closely, but when the congregation was shuffling up to- 
wards the altar for Communion, Morin and I found ourselves alone 
among the empty chairs. It was then I recognized him—perhaps 
from memories of old photographs in Mr Strangeways’ reviews, I do 
not know, but I was convinced of his identity, and I wondered what 
it was that kept this old distinguished Catholic from going up with 
the others, at this Mass of all Masses in the year, to receive the Sacra- 
ment. Had he perhaps inadvertently broken his fast, or was he a 
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man who suffered from scruples and did he believe that he had been — 
guilty of some act of uncharity or greed? There could not be many 
serious temptations, I thought, for a man who must be approaching 
his eightieth year. And yet I would not have believed him to be 
scrupulous; it was from his own novels I had learnt of the existence 
of this malady of the religious, and I would never have supposed 
the creator of Durobier to have suffered from the same disease as his 
character. However, a novelist may sometimes write most objec- 
tively of his own failings. 

We sat there alone at the back of the church. The air was as cold 
and still as a frozen tree and the candles burned straight on the altar 
and God, so they believed, passed along the altar rail. This was the 
birth of Christianity: outside in the dark was old savage Judea, but 
in here the world was only a few minutes old. It was the Year One 
again, and I felt the old sentimental longing to believe as those, I 
suppose, believed who came back one by one from the rail, with 
lips set like closed doors around the dissolving wafer and crossed 
hands. If I had said to one of them, ‘teach me why you believe,’ what 
would the answer have been? I thought perhaps I knew, for once in 
the war—driven by fear and disgust at the sight of the dead—I had 
spoken to a Catholic Chaplain in just that way. He didn’t belong to 
my unit, he was a busy man —it isn’t the job of a chaplain in the line 
to instruct or convert and he was not to blame that he could con- 
vey nothing to an outsider like myself of his faith. He lent me two 
books—one a penny catechism with its catalogue of preposterous 
questions and answers, smug and explanatory: mystery like a butter- 
fly killed by cyanide, stiffened and laid out with pins and paper 
strips; the other a sober enough study of gospel dates. I lost them 
both in afew days, with three bottles of whiskey, my jeep and the 
corporal whose name | had not had time to learn before he was 
killed, while I was peeing in the green canal close by. I don’t suppose 
I'd have kept the books much longer anyway. They were not the 
kind of help I needed, nor was the chaplain the man to give it me. I 
remember asking him if he had read Morin’s novels. ‘I haven’t time 
to waste with him,’ he said abruptly. 

‘They were the first books,’ I said, ‘to interest me in your faith.’ 

‘You'd have done much better to read Chesterton,’ he said. 

So it was odd to find myself there at the back of the church with 
Morin himself. He was the first to leave and I followed him out. I 
was glad to go, for the sentimental attraction of a Midnight Mass 
was lost in the long ennui of the Communions. 


He Morin,’ I said in that low voice we assume in a church or hos- 
pital. 
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He looked quickly, and I thought defensively, up. 

I said, ‘Forgive my speaking to you like this, M. Morin, but your 
books have given me such great pleasure.’ Had the man from Por- 
| lock employed the same banal phrases? 

“You are English?’ he asked. 

eyes: 

He spoke to me then in English. ‘You write yourself? Forgive my 
asking, but I do not know your name.’ 

- ‘Dunlop. But I don’t write. I buy and sell wine,’ 

‘A profession more worthy of respect,’ M. Morin said. ‘If you 
would care to drive with me—I live only ten kilometres from here 
—I think I could show you a wine you may not have encountered.’ 

‘Surely it’s rather late, M. Morin. And I have a driver...’ 

‘Send him home. After Midnight Mass I find it difficult to sleep. 
You would be doing me a kindness.’ When I hesitated he said, ‘As 
for tomorrow, that is just any day of the year, and I don’t like 
visitors.’ 

I tried to make a joke of it. ‘You mean it’s my only chance?’ and 
he replied, ‘Yes’ with seriousness. The doors of the church swung 
open and the congregation came slowly out into the frosty glitter, 
pecking at the holy water stoop with their forefingers, chatting 
cheerfully again as the mystery receded, greeting neighbours. A 
Wailing child marked the lateness of the hour like a clock. M. Morin 
strode away and I followed him. 


(3) 


M. Morin drove with clumsy violence, wrenching at his gears, 
scraping the right hand hedgerows as though the car were a new in- 
vention and he a courageous pioneer in its use. ‘So you have read 
some of my books?’ he asked. 

‘A great many, when I was a schoolboy. ...’ 

‘You mean they are fit only for children?’ 

‘I mean nothing of the sort.’ 

‘What can a child find in them?’ 

‘I was sixteen when I began to read them. That’s not a child.’ 

‘Oh well, now they are only read by the old—and the pious. Are 
you pious, Mr Dunlop?’ 

‘I’m not a Catholic.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear that. Then I shan’t offend you.’ 

‘Once I thought of becoming one.’ 

‘Second thoughts are best.’ 

‘I think it was your books that made me curious.’ 
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‘I will not take responsibility,’ he said. ‘I am not a theologian MWe 
bumped over a little branch railway-track without altering speed 
and swerved right through a gateway much in need of repair. A light 
hanging in a porch shone on an open door. 

‘Don’t you lock up,’ I asked him, ‘in these parts?’ 

He said, ‘Ten years ago—times were bad then—a hungry man 
was frozen to death near here on Christmas morning. He could find 
no one to open a door: there was a blizzard, but they were all at 
church. Come in,’ he said angrily from the porch, ‘are you looking 
round, making notes of how I live? Have you deceived me? Are you 
a journalist?’ 

If I had had my own car with me I would have driven away. ‘M. 
Morin,’ I said, ‘there are different kinds of hunger. You seem only 
to cater for one kind.’ He went ahead of me into a small study—a 
desk, a table, two comfortable chairs, and some bookshelves oddly 
bare—I could see no sign of his own books. There was a bottle of 
brandy on the table, ready perhaps for the stranger and the blizzard 
that would never again come together in this place. 

‘Sit down,’ he said, ‘sit down. You must forgive me if I was dis- 
courteous. I am unused to company. I will go and find the wine I 
spoke of. Make yourself at home.’ I had never seen a man less at 
home himself. It was as if he were camping in a house that belonged 
to another. 

While he was away, I looked more closely at his bookshelves. He 
had not re-bound any of his paper-books and his shelves had the ap- 
pearance of bankrupt stock: small tears and dust and the discolora- 
tion of sunlight. There was a great deal of theology, some poetry, 
very few novels. He came back with the wine and a plate of salami. 
When he had tasted the wine himself, he poured me a glass. ‘It will 
do,’ he said. 

‘It’s excellent. Remarkable.’ 

‘A small vineyard twenty miles away. I will give you the address 
before you go. For me, on a night like this, I prefer brandy.’ So per- 


haps it was really for himself and not for the stranger, I thought, 
that the bottle stood ready. 


‘It’s certainly cold.’ 
‘It was not the weather I meant.’ 


‘I have been looking at your library. You read a lot of theology.’ 
‘Not now.’ 


“ wonder if you would recommend. . . .” But I had less success 
with him than | had with the Chaplain. 


‘No. Not if you want to believe. If you are foolish enough to want 
that you must avoid theology.’ 
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_ ‘IT don’t understand.’ 

_ He said, ‘A man can accept anything to do with God until scholars 
begin to go into the details and the implications. A man can accept 
the Trinity, but the arguments that follow. . . .’ He gave a gesture of 
rejection. ‘I would never try to determine some point in differential 
calculus with a two times two table. You end by disbelieving the 
calculus.’ He poured out two more glasses and drank his as though 
it were vodka. ‘I used to believe in Revelation, but I never believed 
in the capacity of the human mind.’ 

_ ‘You used to believe?’ 

‘Yes, Mr Dunlop—was that the name? used. If you are one of 
‘those who comes seeking belief, go away. You won’t find it here.’ 

‘But from your books... .’ 

- “You will find none of them,’ he said, ‘on my shelves.’ 

‘I noticed you have some theology.’ 

‘Even disbelief,’ he said, with his eye on the brandy bottle, ‘needs 
bolstering somehow.’ I noticed that the brandy very quickly 
affected him, not only his readiness to communicate with me, but 

even the physical appearance of his eyeballs. It was as if the little 
blood-cells had been waiting under the white membrane to burst at 
once like buds with the third glass. He said, ‘Can you find anything 
more inadequate than the scholastic arguments for the existence of 
God?’ 

‘T’m afraid I don’t know them.’ 

‘The arguments from an agent, from a cause?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘They tell you that in all change there are two elements, that 
which is changed and that which changes it. Each agent of change 
is itself determined by some higher agent. Can this go on ad in- 
finitum? Oh no, they say, that would not give the finality that 
thought demands. But does thought demand it? Why shouldn’t the 
chain go on for ever? Man has invented the idea of infinity. In any 
case how trivial any argument based on what human thought de- 
mands must be. The thoughts of you and me and Monsieur Dupont. 
I would prefer the thoughts of an ape. Its instincts are less corrupted. 
Show me a gorilla praying and | might believe again.’ 

‘But surely there are other arguments?’ 

‘Four. Each more inadequate than the other. It only needs a child 
to say to these theologians, why? why not? Why not an infinite series 
of causes? Why should the existence of a good and a better imply the 
existence of a best? This is playing with words. We invent the words 
and make arguments from them. The better is not a fact: it is only a 
word and a human judgement.’ 
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‘You are arguing,’ I said, ‘against someone who can’t answer you 
back. You see, M. Morin, I don’t believe either. I’m curious, that’s 
all.’ 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘you’ve said that before—curious. Curiosity is a 
great trap. They used to come here in their dozens to see me. I used 
to get letters saying how I had converted them by this book or that. 
Long after I ceased to believe myself | was a carrier of belief, like a 
man can be a carrier of disease without being sick. Women es- 
pecially.’ He added with disgust, ‘I had only to sleep with a woman 
to make a convert.’ He turned his red eyes towards me and really 
seemed to require an answer when he said, ‘What sort of Rasputin 
life was that?” The brandy by now had really taken a hold: I won- 
dered how many years he had been waiting for some stranger with- 
out faith to whom he could speak with frankness. 

‘Did you never tell this to a priest. I always imagined in your 
faith... 

‘There were always too many priests,’ he said, ‘around me. The 
priests swarmed like flies. Near me and any woman I knew. First I 
was an exhibit for their faith. I was useful to them, a sign that even 
an intelligent man could believe. That was the period of the Domini- 
cans who liked the literary atmosphere and good wine. Then after- 
wards when the books stopped, and they smelt something— gamey 
—in my religion, it was the turn of the Jesuits, who never despair of 
what they call a man’s soul.’ 

‘And why did the books stop?’ 

‘Who knows? Did you never write verses for some girl when you 
were a boy?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘But you didn’t marry the girl, did you? The unprofessional poet 
writes of his feelings and when the poem is finished he finds his love 
dead on the page. Perhaps I wrote away my belief like the young 
man writes away his love. Only it took longer—twenty years and 
fifteen books.’ He held up the wine. ‘Another glass?’ 

‘I would rather have some of your brandy.’ Unlike the wine it was 
a crude and common mark, and I thought again: for a beggar’s sake 
or his own? I said, ‘All the same you go to Mass.’ 

‘I go to Midnight Mass on Christmas Eve,’ he said. ‘The worst of 
Catholics goes then—even those who do not go at Easter. It is the 
Mass of our childhood. And of mercy. What would they think if I 
were not there? I don’t want to give scandal. You must realize I 
wouldn't speak to any one of my neighbours as I have spoken to you. 
I am their Catholic author, you see. Their Academician. I never 
wanted to help anyone to believe, but God knows I wouldn’t take a 
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hand in robbing them. ...’ 
e was surprised at one thing when I saw you there, M. Morin.’ 
*Yes?’ 
ie -I said rashly, “You and I were the only ones who didn’t take Com- 
munion.’ 

‘That is why I don’t go to the church in my own village. That too 
would be noticed and cause scandal.’ 

“Yes, I can see that.’ I stumbled heavily on (perhaps the brandy had 
affected me too). ‘Forgive me, M. Morin, but I wondered at your age 
what kept you from Communion. Of course now I know the reason.’ 

‘Do you?’ Morin said. ‘Young man, I doubt it.’ He looked at me 
across his glass with impersonal enmity. He said, ‘You don’t under- 
stand a thing I have been saying, do you? What a story you would 
make of this if you were a journalist, and yet there wouldn’t be a 
word of truth...’ 

I said stiffly, ‘I thought you made it perfectly clear that you had 
- lost your faith.’ 

‘Do you think that would keep anyone from the Confessional? 
You are a long way from understanding the Church or the human 
mind, Mr Dunlop. Why, it is one of the most common confessions 
of all for a priest to hear—almost as common as adultery. “Father, 
I have lost my faith.” The priest, you may be sure, makes it himself 
often enough at the altar before he receives the Host.’ 

I said—I was angry in return now, “Then what keeps you away? 
pride? one of your Rasputin women?’ 

‘As you so rightly thought,’ he said, ‘women are no longer a prob- 
lem at my age.’ He looked at his watch. ‘Two-thirty, perhaps I ought 
to drive you back.’ 

‘No,’ I said. ‘I don’t want to part from you like this. It’s the drink 
that makes us irritable. Your books are still important to me. I know 
I am ignorant. I am not a Catholic and never shall be, but in the old 
days your books made me understand that at least it might be pos- 
sible to believe. You never suddenly closed the door in my face as 
you are doing now. Nor did your characters, Durobier, Sagrin.’ I 
indicated the brandy bottle. ‘I told you just now—people are not 
only hungry and thirsty in that way. Because you've lost your 
faith...’ 

He interrupted me ferociously. ‘I never told you that.’ 

‘Then what have you been talking about all this time?’ 

‘I told you I had lost my belief. That’s quite a different thing. But 
how are you to understand?’ 

“You don’t give me a chance.’ wn 

He was obviously striving to be patient. He said, ‘I will put it this 
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way. If a doctor prescribed you a drug and told you to take it every 


day for the rest of your life and you stopped obeying him and drank 


no more, and your health decayed, would you not believe in your 


doctor all the more?’ 

‘Perhaps. But I still don’t understand you.’ 

‘For twenty years,’ Morin said, ‘I excommunicated myself volun- 
tarily. I never went to Confession. 1 loved a woman too much to 
pretend to myself that I would ever leave her. You know the condi- 
tion of absolution? A firm purpose of amendment. I had no such 
purpose. Five years ago my mistress died and my sex died with her.’ 

‘Then why couldn’t you go back?’ 

‘I was afraid. I am still afraid.’ 

‘Of what the priest would say?’ 

‘What a strange idea you have of the Church. No, not of what 
the priest would say. He would say nothing. I dare say there is no 
greater gift you can give a priest in the confessional, Mr Dunlop, 
than to return to it after many years. He feels of use again. But can’t 
you understand? I can tell myself now that my lack of belief is a 
final proof that the Church is right and the faith is true. I had cut 
myself off for twenty years from grace and my belief withered as 
the priests said it would. I don’t believe in God and His Son and His 
angels and His saints, but I know the reason why I don’t believe and 


the reason is—the Church is true and what she taught me is true. For 


twenty years I have been without the sacraments and | can see the 
effect. The wafer must be more than wafer.’ 

‘But if you went back...’ 

‘If I went back and belief did not return? That is what I fear, Mr 
Dunlop. As long as I keep away from the Sacraments, my lack 
of belief is an argument for the Church. But if I returned and they 
failed me, then | would really be a man without faith, who had better 
hide himself quickly in the grave so as not to discourage others.’ He 
laughed uneasily. ‘Paradoxical, Mr Dunlop?’ 

‘That is what they said of your books.’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘Your characters carried their ideas to extreme lengths. So your 
critics said.’ 

‘And you think I do too?’ 

“Yes, M. Morin.’ 


His eyes wouldn’t meet mine. He grimaced beyond me. ‘At least 


I am not a carrier of disease any longer. You have escaped in- 
fection. 


‘Time for bed, Mr Dunlop. Time for bed. The young need more 
sleep. 
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_ ‘Tam not as young as that.’ 
_ ‘To me you seem very young.’ 

He drove me back to my hotel and we hardly spoke. I was think- 
ing of the strange faith which held him even now after he had 
ceased to believe. I had felt very little curiosity since that moment 
of the war when I had spoken to the Chaplain, but now I began to 
‘wonder again. M. Morin considered he had ceased to be a carrier, 
and I couldn’t help hoping he was right. He had forgotten to give me 
the address of the vineyard, but I forgot to ask him when I said good 
night. 
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THE WALKERS 


In a wood, two walkers dressed in light. 

One in the dye of daytime, one in night. 
Nearby, a feat twitterer in plight, 

Borrowing leaves for plumage, fritters in flight. 


What sort of hunters are these two, 
Sporting mid-morning and midnight blue? 
No wonder under cover go 

The fox, the woodcock and the roe. 


Carrying no rifles or sleek arrows, 

They saunter, searching through the shadows 
Of the nooky, spooky grove, 

Pale as twilight, pale as dawn, which love, 


As it leaps, puts on. As they wander 

Calm and curious, gold and silver canter 
Making mysterious the air they glance through, 
Jarring moot jays and a drowsy owl to hoo. 


In a wood, two walkers dressed in light, 

One the eye of daytime, one of night, 

Rest in a twiggy lair, blest by the windy noon 
Their east and west send—Sun and Moon. 
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TO THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS UPON 
WAKING TO THE FIRST FALL OF SNOW 


If you devour me before the spring catches, 
A white disguise will hide my darky losses 
And the mean nights and the beery watches 
Will not show beneath my shivering brightness. 


If you devour me before the cold loses, 

None of my frozen songs can rout the Muses, 
None of my pleasuring wrongs wreck with abuses 
The flinging-angels who forgive all whiteness. 


So if you would not lose your man to pity, 
Wait until the new birds fill the city 
With extemporal song— 

And in the yellowing season’s charity 
Feast on his colours in their true clarity. 


ON THE DEATH OF JAMES: DEAN 


How dear, how fair, how prodigal to die. 
And young, while flare 
The lacquered laurels, and stare 
The thronged fans, wronged by his going, as I. 


Yet here, and there, unaware, the sun unbinds the blinds; 
The May boughs lean on elbows 
Sleeved in rose; 

The summit squirrel swings his limit and finds. 


In drear, in spare dusk, in a silver Spyder, 

Strumming speed like music-muscles, 

He sped below night’s corpuscles: : 
The stars; spied, in the dousing dark, pale horse, pale rider. 
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Could clear, could bare, this wild, wanting world. 
As though through wondering, 
Staring, sparring, sparing, thundering, 

Crowds of mug-muddlers could be foiled, be furled. 


Mourn near, mourn far, the death of this larky boy 
Who carried and buried wheat; 
Who learned immortality in its feat 
Of growing; who yearned for, and earned, the strenuous 
yoke of joy. 


NOTE: James Dean was killed driving a Porsche Spyder racing car. It was 
his habit to carry wheat in his pocket and bury a grain or two in a 
friend’s house plant or in the plantings of some restaurant or hotel 
lobby he might visit. 
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Poetry and Invisibility 
An address delivered at Oxford in 1956 
Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Truly, we live in a strange period, when unknown artists become 
known because that Minotaur, the radio, demands its yearly tribute 
of young men and maidens, while on the other hand many a famous 
artist is unknown because countless flash-in-the-pan reputations dis- 
fort our scale of values and hide the rising star. 

_ You are doubtless familiar with Beau Brummel’s retort to some- 
one who congratulated him on his elegance at the Epsom races: ‘If 
you noticed me, J cannot have been elegant!’ 

We need only raise this dandyism to a higher plane, transfer it so 
to speak to the moral and intellectual sphere—and they are the same 
—to understand that invisibility is the essential privilege of elegance, 
that art represents the highest point of elegance, that few people pay 
enough attention to inward purity of line or exercise the muscles of 
their souls; in short that noisy art always prevails over silent art, and 
that the hectic hurry of our age contributes to the crime of inatten- 
tiveness, a crime against the spirit, indeed against the soul, a crime 
of which elegance— whether frivolous or profound—can never be 
held guilty. 

Oscar Wilde, in his De Profundis, accuses himself of ‘the supreme 
vice of shallowness’ and discovers that ‘whatever is realized is right’. 
But he makes this discovery only after his experience in Reading 
Gaol, as a result of a disaster without which he would have been 
blind and neither could nor would have realized anything. In my 
opinion it is better to realize things while one is fortunate than when 
one is unfortunate. And so I shall try, since I am fortunate enough 
to be here in your presence, to unfasten a knot which is more subtle 
than the Gordian knot, since to cut it with a stroke of the sword 
would not solve the problem, and would not take us one inch further 
forward in that labyrinth of Poetry where, it must be confessed, the 
poet is torn between the fear of confronting the monster and a de- 
youring curiosity to behold him. 
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At Diisseldorf, where I was given an official dinner in the house 
hat Goethe loved, I was deeply impressed by the candelabras and 
yy the empty armchair opposite mine reserved for the illustrious 
host; and I thanked the Burgomaster, emphasizing that this tribute 
ouched me the more in that it was addressed to a poet, that is to a 
tranger. The Burgomaster raised his glass and replied that the 
reatest stranger in Germany was Goethe, for, he added: ‘Er ist so 
ross dass men jetz nur seine Fiisse sieht.’ 

_A sad but true remark; who in Germany reads Goethe? And who 
vould suspect that 1900—the date of ‘la belle époque’ —is for me a 
errible year, because it is the year of Nietzsche’s death. 

Nobody nowadays can fail to realize that poetry is a terrifying 
oneliness, a curse at birth, a sickness of the soul; but strange to say 
his sickness seems to be contagious, for there have never been so 
nany poets, or at least so many writers who want to be poets and 
vho take advantage of the general collapse of style and rules to try 
md convince themselves and others that they are poets. 

How can one explain the fact that so many of the younger genera- 
ion mistake a mere poetic manner for a poem, which should be an 
rganism; they are ignorant of the ABC of poetry, namely that a 
liscipline is none the less present for being unseen. Poetry is the very 
everse of what people think of as poetic. It is a secret weapon. A 
langerous, precise, quick-firmg weapon and one which sometimes 
mly reaches its target at an incalculable distance. 

Poetry, instead of decking out certain ideas in words, derives its 
hought from words. It finds first and it seeks afterwards. It is preyed 
ipon by exegesis, which is unquestionably a Muse since it succeeds 
n decoding our secrets, lightening our darkness, and informing us 
bout what we did not know we had said. 

Whence comes it, I repeat, that so many young writers are 
educed by a poetic manner and imagine that poetry consists in ex- 
essing oneself in lines of uneven length? when in fact poetry is a 
eparate idiom, a language all of its own, mistakenly confused with 
certain odd way of using popular speech. 

Our age is at fault; it is an egocentric, hurried age, when every- 
ody says, like Louis XIV: ‘I nearly had to wait.’ 

Every beautiful work is written by hand and involves long wait- 
ng. And any life-journey, to be beautiful, must be made on foot, like 
soethe’s journey from Weimar to Rome. But haste makes our young 
otheads giddy. Young workers desert craftsmanship for the fac- 
ory, and young artists grow weary of the high road. They lose 
eart, while big cars speed past them spattering them with light and 
1ud. They give up; they ask for alms. They indulge in moral hitch- 
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hiking, with outstretched hand begging for a little speed and 
luxury. ae ; 

The poet who undertakes to travel on foot to the end of the road. 
becomes a victim of society, which expels him as undesirable. He is 
in the way; he is considered as an idle vagabond impeding the crowd 
of people who think they know where they are going. He is order in 
the guise of disorder: an aristocrat looking like an anarchist: a 
breaker-up of the ring of dancers. 

In my inaugural speech to the Académie Frangaise I said that the 
younger generation was a victim of the cult of speed. 

Side by side with mechanical progress we see a retrogression of 
the spirit, which has come to depend on machines and finds itself at 
a loss in an Americanized world where work has become a sacred 
function and nothing has been done to organize leisure. 

And without adopting the haughty attitude of the Spaniards who 
considered work a disgrace, we must admit that there exists a species 
of work that conceals under the appearance of being a luxury its 
highly mysterious necessity, just as the beauties of nature fulfil 
necessary functions which have not the slightest connection with the 
decorative role that we assign to them. 

To write or to paint with success as one’s goal, and not as a form 
of moral hygiene and in order to please, is as absurd as to believe that 
flowers grow on purpose to fill our vases. 

‘I know that poetry is indispensable, but I do not know to what.’ 
And yet the prestige of this useless but indispensable thing must be 
immense, for ever since men first began to write prose-writers have 
raged with fierce jealousy against poets, as if by some inborn in- 
justice poets were the possessors of a fabulous privilege, which the 
unprivileged are determined to wrest from them, or at least to pre- 
vent them enjoying. 

Barrés and Gide suffered greatly on account of this. It drove 
Nietzsche mad. With greater nobility, he hid the motives of his suf. 
fering and venerated Goethe. In Jean-Jacques Rousseau we see the 
victim of a manhunt, for the pack of Encyclopedists who detectec 
in him a sort of poet hounded him until his death. 

I should like to quote here an anecdote that seems to me signifi 
cant. One of my friends, professor of Parapsychology at the Univer 
sity of Utrecht, was sent on a mission to the Antilles to study the 
practice of telepathy, which is in common use among primitiy. 
people. The women, if they wish to communicate with their hus 
band or son in the town, speak to a tree, and then the father or sor 
brings back what has been asked for. One day when my friend wa 
observing this phenomenon and asked the peasant woman why sh 
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made use of a tree, her reply was surprising and aptly solves the 
whole modern problem of our instincts, atrophied by our depen- 
dence on machines. The question, then, was: ‘Why do you put your 
request to a tree?’ And the answer was: ‘Because I am poor. If I was 
rich I should have the telephone.’ 

This reply might well be that of a poet. We recognize in it that 
childish logic, that precision of language which people deny us and 
which is our prerogative, those unusual methods which are peculiar 
to us and which would have caused us to be burnt alive in the Middle 
Ages, and that contempt for progress, which we only adopt out of 
weariness and without bowing before its taboos. And these con- 
trasts, I insist, prove disconcerting to people and make us seem in- 
finitely suspect; they expose us constantly to the threat of being ar- 
rested as vagrants, and they give rise to the limping gait of poets, one 
foot on earth and the other in the void. If indeed void be the right 
word; for in that connection we must be clear, and the fact that they 
are less easily taken in by the lies of space-time than other men en- 
hances the paradoxical situation of poets, who are subjected to 
alternate douches of hatred and love. 

It happens that I am a typical example of this paradox, and that 
during the sessions of the Academy I occasionally cast a furtive 
glance to right and left, wondering whether my colleagues are 
going to notice that I am sitting amongst them on false pretences, 
like an agent of your Secret Service got up to look like myself, who, 
thanks to forged papers, is wearing a Customs Officer’s uniform in 
order to smuggle through contraband goods. For that was precisely 
the object of my speech—to smuggle through contraband goods. 

When Picasso was asked why I had been received with open arms 
in that most closed of circles (I mean the Academy) without having 
done any lobbying, he said: ‘It’s because he’s been a candidate for 
the past hundred years.’ He meant that I was reaping the benefit of 
the shame felt by our illustrious society at having formerly closed 
its doors to all the ‘accursed’ poets of my race, or, to use a term you 
may more readily grasp, to all the illustrious ‘bad boys’ of France. 

For the novelty and singularity of my position, as the younger 
generation seems to have clearly understood, lay in the fact that my 
colleagues were not offering me a seat among the ‘Immortals’ but, 
as André Maurois’s speech confirms, they were paying honour to a 
rebel in whose train were assembled all the other ‘bad boys’ of the 
class, from Balzac to Baudelaire and from Rimbaud to Apollinaire. 

By ‘rebels’ and ‘bad boys’ I mean members of that intolerable clan 
that cannot conform to the curriculum and whose individualism, in- 
stead of expressing itself in idleness and lack of discipline, takes the 
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form of a disobedience which is identical with that of heroes, only 
in the realm of thought instead of the realm of action. The hero risks 
everything when he deviates from the straight line. He rushes, body 
and soul, down a side road where he gambles on ruin or triumph. 
Only, in heroic action, fortune is sometimes favourable here and 
now; while in heroic thought good fortune can only be posthumous 
and by a sort of funereal law requires that, as in the case of Van 
Gogh, fame should be paid for by tragedy and death. 

But do not be deceived; the pact would be too simple if there were 
a fixed rule. It happens that the Muses’ calculations are less simple 
and that the misfortune they inflict, instead of appearing in its ob- 
vious and more or less recognizable form, disguises itself as apparent 
good luck, which is liable to compromise its beneficiary if he fails 
to suspect the yawning trap. 

That is why in our sphere it is important never to confuse success 
and glory, which do, very occasionally, coincide when the artist re- 
fuses to let himself be blinded and retains for himself a portion of 
shadow where the terrible searchlight cannot reach him. 

More and more I dread and avoid the public platform on to which, 
nowadays, we are forcibly driven pell-mell with crooners and film- 
stars. More and more | dread being made one with the figure that 
has been substituted for my own, with a Jean Cocteau whom I do 
not know and whom I refuse to know; | dread, in short, waking up 
one day to find myself identified with this double of mine, as when 
Mr Hyde could no longer turn back into Dr Jekyll, Stevenson made 
the latter declare: ‘This is my true hour of death and what is to fol- 
low concerns another than myself.’ 

In the dramatic case of the artist whom contemporary society 
seeks to compromise by setting up a double in his place, it is possible 
that this double may draw his substance from our defects and thus 
relieve us of them, it is possible that our more noble secret self may 
benefit from this and even that the double may protect us by re- 
ceiving blows and insults in our stead. Thus we pay the bill that 
Fame sends in, and the old conspiracy of silence is replaced by a 
conspiracy of noise. 

This is more or less the method of our age, when everybody im- 
agines himself infallible, up-to-date, incapable of committing an in- 
justice and well-acquainted with the latest trend of fashion in the 
arts. But it is in shadow that the soul bears fruit, and this shadow is 
withheld from us today; the younger generation is defrauded of it. 

Think how much simpler it used to be to emerge from darkness 
and silence than it is to. emerge from light and noise. Manet 
used to say: ‘I follow funerals so as to read my name in the papers.’ 
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Today a painter’s least effort is thrust up on to that public platform, 

~and not only does this publicity prevent him from maturing, but it 
leaves him with nothing but the gloomy prospect of being cast out 
into the void and darkness, not the kindly warm darkness where 

works of art ripen but the cold darkness of oblivion. 

It was essential for me to explain myself on this point so as to help 

“you to understand how highly I appreciate your welcome to me. 
Surely it is Oxford’s long tradition that makes possible the miracle 
that consists in honouring not the visible but the invisible man, and 
— guessing somehow that a man’s name outruns his work — in greet- 
ing not that name, which would be natural, since my work is for the 

Most part untranslated and almost untranslatable, but the enigma 
of Poetry itself in my person, and that mysterious phosphorescence, 
that aura, those waves that issue not from a man’s work but from the 
intensity of his whole life. 

__ For something tells me that the man whom you are welcoming to 

- Oxford is not the much-talked of Jean Cocteau but the modest 
worker who never sought more than to be at the disposal of that un- 
known force that inhabits poets. 

That strange force hides in the timeless darkness of the human 
body, we are merely its interpreters, and no doubt the poet, if he 
endeavoured to see, face to face, his own unknown deepest identity, 
would be blinded as were the Chinese of old who dared raise their 
eyes to look at their Emperor. 

When I consider your colleagues, gentlemen, I cannot help think- 
ing of the University of Salamanca in the days when Don Juan was 
making his way, through scandal, to holiness. There the students 
wore ragged garments and gold chains so as to show quite plainly 
that these rags were a sign not of poverty but of elegance and utter 
contempt for ostentatious wealth. 

That is your style, or at least what seems to me from my reading 
of your history to be your style. I assume that you are aware of it 
and that you still maintain, in new forms, that haughty indifference 
to the showy fashions that vulgarity imposes on us. 

Naturally my vision of Oxford assumes its colour and vividness in 
the magnifying apparatus that each of us carries within himself and 
in which distance lends enchantment. Thus the world of dream and 
its absurd splendours take shape. But perhaps a vision of this kind is 
after all truer than truth, and resembles Myth, which is falsehood 
becoming truth in the long run, whereas History is truth becoming 
falsehood in the long run. I should be surprised if your former fel- 
low-students were to contradict me. I want no further proof than 
that Alexandre Dumas Society of London, of which I am President; 
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it pays tribute to the Master of the truer-than-truth, a man who re- 


invented History and. reimmersed it in life. And if one of your 
teachers or one of your fellow-students reproaches me with repre-_ 


senting Oxford as a place out of touch with contemporary life, im- 


| 
| 


pervious to scientific progress, I shall reply that I am well aware that 
there exists in your city a laboratory where daring scientists perform — 


experiments on blood which are the most fascinating of our epoch. 
People to whom I spoke of the talk which I am now reading to you 
explained to me that it was obscure and difficult to follow for 
students imperfectly acquainted with our language. I answered that 
it would be a shocking lapse of tact to consider these students as 
other than comrades, nay intimate friends, and that I was far more 
likely to be misunderstood in our inattentive capital than in Oxford. 
For at Oxford those who appreciate us do so through the princes of 
our language, whether their name be Montaigne or Proust. 
Unfortunately the fine points of our beautiful language are grow- 


ing blunted in France, and I often notice that it is in foreign countries ~ 


that they are preserved intact. An Englishman, educated at one of 
your schools, often speaks our language better than my compatriots, 
and I remember that in 1916 my friend Reginald Bridgeman, who 
was then First Secretary of the British Embassy, under Lord Bertie 
and then under Lord Derby, showed me what the French tongue was 
like as it used to be spoken in France before rich and uncultured 
classes had caused it to disintegrate. 

But let us put aside a pessimistic tendency to believe that our age 
is in decline and different from past ages. Nothing has changed ex- 
cept that the means of sowing confusion have increased a hundred- 
fold, that formerly stupidity was shamefaced and concealed itself, 
whereas today it flaunts itself on the public platform, thinks and 
talks and has an enormous following, and by means of cunning con- 
traptions makes its way even into our private rooms. 

I am well aware of the serious inconsistency between the elegance 
of which you are the representatives and the inelegance of talking 
about oneself. But what can I do? Confronted with my illustrious 
hostess, the University of Oxford, am I not obliged by the most 
elementary politeness to bow and, knowing so much about her, to 
tell her a little about myself? Not to assume, arrogantly, that I am 
dealing with an equal and that this great Lady would not have invited 
me, would not have bestowed on me the title of Doctor had she not 
known as much about me as I know about her. To be sure, I will not 
go into endless detail, but I hold it necessary to introduce myself 
briefly to her, that is to yourselves, and to indicate who were the 
guides and masters that set me on the path that has led me to your 
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city. ‘All wrong roads lead to Rome,’ I said when I was elected in 
| quick succession to the Academies of Belgium and France, and I now 
-add: ‘All wrong roads lead to Oxford,’ which in my private dialect 
means: ‘Playing truant is sometimes more profitable than following 
the main roads recommended by the official guides of the mind.’ 
I was born on ¢ July, 1889, at Maisons-Laffitte, of simple and 
‘charming people. My father was an amateur painter. He died when 
I was ten years old. My grandfather collected works of art and paint- 
ings. He was bold and eclectic; for instance, he bought canvases from 
the studios of Ingres and Delacroix. He possessed, moreover, old 
Egyptian masks and Greek statues. My grandfather’s friends were vir- 
-tuosi, violinists and ’cellists with whom he organized quartets. All 
this, together with my family’s mysterious departures for the Opera 
-—sometimes to Faust, sometimes to Gétterddmmerung—made up 
a blend of the conventional and the unconventional which could 
only instil in me a vague love of painting, music and the theatre. 
The result was that I came to consider poetry as a sort of game, and 
1 was quite untouched by any notion of conflict, any desire to con- 
quer the terrible circle of the Muses whom I know only by their 
charms. 

After a fairly long period during which success blinded me (1910 
— 1916) my eyes were opened by a series of important encounters. 
I was born at the age of twenty, so to speak—at the age at which 
Raymond Radiguet was to die, never having set foot on any wrong 
roads and having shown us, when he was only fifteen, those that we 
ought to follow. 

The encounters to which I refer, before that with Radiguet which 
was to teach me so much, were my meetings with Igor Stravinsky 
and with Picasso. 

Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring completely overwhelmed me. Stravin- 
sky, with whom I had already lived in 19173 at Leysin, was the first 
to teach me that insolence towards custom without which art stag- 
nates and becomes a mere game. Radiguet, subsequently, was to lead 
me a step further and teach me to contradict visible insolence with 
an unseen inner audacity. He owed this attitude of mind to the fact 
that we were classics to him and that he instinctively reacted against 
us. I shall probably always bear the mark of this lesson. 

Picasso’s insults to custom have something religious about them, 
like those affectionate insults lavished by Spaniards on the Madonna 
if she happens not to belong to their parish. 

Picasso taught me to run faster than beauty. Let me explain: if 
you run at the same speed as beauty you will produce mere pleonasm 
and picture-postcard art. If you run slower you will produce only 
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mediocre work. If you run faster than beauty your work will seem 
ugly, but you will force beauty to catch up with it, and once that | 
has happened it will become permanently beautiful. People are — 
sometimes surprised because Picasso’s success matches his fame. | 
They forget that he is the Pope (the Borgia) of a Church whose earliest — 
martyrs were the ‘accursed’ painters, with Van Gogh at their head. 

From the moment that I met these men and became friends with 
them I tried to reconcile their teaching with the apparently opposite 
teaching of Raymond Radiguet. But the truth is that he replaced pro- 
vocative insolence by contemptuous insolence and stony calm in 
face of the storm. 

Another of my masters was Eric Satie, whose purity of line was in 
opposition to musical impressionism, and whose music, lean, un- 
garnished and unveiled, seemed to the dilettante over-simple. 

In short, after a long, rather ridiculous period I found myself in a 
milieu favourable to the birth of poems, an atrocious, superb, in- 
comprehensible birth, like the transition from night to broad day- 
light or the struggle of Jacob with the angel. 

In 1913 I had rented, for a trifling sum, one wing of the Hotel 
Biron in the rue de Varenne, where Rodin was living. There in the 
heart of Paris five glass doors opened on to a fairy-like park which 
had belonged to a convent but had been given up at the time of the 
disestablishment of the Church. 

In the evening I used to see a lamp light up at the corner window 
of the Hétel. It belonged to Rainer Maria Rilke, at that time Rodin’s 
secretary. I never knew more of him than that lamp, which should 
have served me as a beacon. But alas, I did not discover until later 
who Rilke was, and it was not until many years had passed that 
Rilke came to know my play Orphée, which Reinhardt had put on 
in Berlin, and that he sent this moving telegram to Mme Klossowska: 
‘Tell Jean Cocteau that I love him, for he alone has access to the 
world of myth; he returns from it bronzed as if from the seaside.’ 

When Rilke died he had begun to translate Orphée. You can 
imagine what an opportunity, and what a loss, this was for me. 

Marcel Proust’s room in the Boulevard Haussmann was the first 
darkened room in which almost every day, or rather every night, 
since he lived by night, I witnessed the growth of a powerful work 
of art. He was still unknown, and from our very first visit we came 
to consider him as a great writer. In that stuffy room, hazy with 
anti-asthma powder and with the dust that lay on the furniture like 
grey fur, we watched, as in a hive, the countless bees of memory 
making their honey. 


My relations with André Gide were from beginning to end a game 
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of hide-and-seek of reconciliations, quarrels, open letters, and re- 
sentment which may well have been due to the gang of young 
myth-lovers who frequented both of us and took delight in sowing 
discord. 

_ My break with the Surrealists was to be more confused, bitterer 
and longer-lasting. It arose in the first place from my unwillingness 
‘to obey decrees and in the second—here I am to blame—from an 
Instinctive sense of values within me which was more powerful than 
the value of whatever qualities I could at that time set at the disposal 
of a cause. We were to be reconciled seventeen years later, and dur- 
ing those seventeen years I never ceased to insist that certain 
enemies, who are absorbed in problems analogous to one’s own, are 
truer friends than one’s superficial friends. 

All these small wars, skirmishes, duels and tribunals, contributed 
more to my formation than a peaceful, easy progress would have 
done. It is wrong to look askance at those districts of Paris which, 
vlike Saint-Germain-des-Prés today, thrust themselves forward, be- 
| come hives of activity or haunts of idleness, take up some names 
and condemn others, for that Montparnasse of ours in 1916 was 
loaded with explosives more secret and more powerful than those of 
the 1914 war. 

On each of my leaves (I was in Belgium with the Marine Fusiliers) 
I found myself plunged once more into that amazing cauldron of 
opposing forces, of civil strife between Cubist painters and the 
writers who were overthrowing the order of things and substituting 
_ for it a new order quite outside political issues. It was the time when 
the ‘new spirit’ wore the appearance of chaos, the time which was 
later to be known as the Heroic Epoch. 

It is indeed difficult at this late date to realize that, for instance, 
the battle over the Ballet Parade in 1917 (Stravinsky and I had gone 
to Rome to join Diaghilev and his company) coincided with the 
battle of Verdun, and that an unprecedented spiritual war was being 
waged on the home front. 

Guillaume Apollinaire was to fall victim to this conflict. His ex- 
quisitely gracious personality succumbed to wounds and weariness. 
He died on the day of the Armistice, and so inextricably were the 
different sorts of heroism mingled in our minds that we actually be- 
lieved Paris was flying its flags in his honour. 

I could not possibly undertake to write my memoirs. From the 
instant when I decided to break with my past errors, when I wrote 
my book Le Potomak, I found myself carried away in such a whirl- 
wind of places, names, dates, hotels where I stayed for a while but 
could never pay the bills, friendships, quarrels, enthusiasms, dis- 
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tresses, dangers, illnesses and bereavements, in such a dramatic tur- 
moil, amid such a cyclone of contrary winds, shipwrecks, fortunate _ 
isles and desert isles, that the story (which, indeed, could not pos-_ 
sibly be told) would sound as improbable as Aeneas’s tale to Dido 
in the Aeneid. It would discourage any biographer. It is safer not to 
go back too far, to cast only a rapid glance without bothering about 
dates; otherwise I should be in danger of turning into a pillar of salt, 
that’s to say a statue made of tears. 

It is better to cling to the wreckage, not from a desire to survive 
but in order to try and conquer the forces of night which are bent 
on our ruin, which rob us of our travelling companions and of our 
best friends. 

Ladies and gentlemen, ; 

The poet lives amid a fog of inaccuracies, imperfectly transmitted 
messages and legends. 

This fog of legends is not unlike that in which the gods enfold 
themselves after appearing to men, in Virgil and Homer. Venus and 
Mercury show themselves rarely, or else in some shape that makes 
them unrecognizable. They confirm their oracles with a very brief 
but quite indisputable appearance, which ends with one of these 
fogs. Indeed it would be correct to say that underneath their real 
form these gods assume a conventional one which corresponds to 
the conception that mortals have of them. 

The fact remains that even when the fog of legend has dispersed 
a famous artist is still an enigma, the form under which he appears 
to us is only illusory and to indicate this we ought to have another 
form made up of the whole body of his work. And it is most likely 
that under this exact form he would not be recognized. This con- 
demns the artist to live as a ghost, and whatever his desire to replace 
beauty by truth, to remain forever a shade. That is why I wander 
amongst the days of my youth like the ghosts in Virgil drinking the 
waters of oblivion. 

For any work, poem or canvas, which has been created in the 
twilight state between sleeping and waking, we need a Champollion 
to discover the secret of the writing and to teach it not only to 
others but to the artist himself. Every serious work in existence is 
expressed in hieroglyphs, through the medium of a language which 
is at once living and dead, and which needs to be deciphered. Until 
then, those who read or look make the mistakes of the learned men 
who before the discoveries of Champollion saw in hieroglyphs 
merely picturesque figures which they interpreted as they pleased. 

It is because of this secret language, peculiar to each artist, that a 
work of art is immersed in that utter solitude that I have described. 
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_ It sets one wondering whether art appeals only to those who guess 
at the presence of a riddle and are content to feel its mystery, or else 
to those who translate it according to a wrong method that happens 
to fit in with their own desires. That is no doubt what Rilke was try- 
ing to say when he wrote to me that poets speak a single language 

even when they speak in foreign tongues and cannot understand 

one another. This language must be a single idiom in so far as it is 

_ communicated by signs, and these signs are probably derived from a 
general rule which each poet adapts to his own use. 

I must now explain what I mean by the organic nature of works 
of art, which I contrasted with a mere poetic manner. 

The process by which we feel the beauty of a picture, or to speak 
more correctly the combination of lines and volumes capable of 
moving us, is somewhat akin to that urge which prevails over intel- 
ligence when our sexual feelings are aroused. A sort of psycho- 
logical sexuality provokes a moral spasm which is out of our con- 

trol and which gives us the immediate proof of the power of these 
forms and colours to convince a secret point of our organism. If this 
spasm does not occur, the enjoyment aroused by a work of art will 
issue merely from a sort of intellectual Platonism without the 
slightest elective significance. It will be no more than a dilettante’s 
choice, an opinion bound by no inevitability. I suppose that those 
people who conceal their sexual secrets and display them only 
under cover of enthusiasm would blush for shame were they made 
fully aware of what happens in the spectator’s mind when the work 
he is contemplating excites him overwhelmingly. 

Yet I know people who must be obscurely conscious of these 
things, since a sort of modesty prevents them from expressing their 
enthusiasm and imposes on them an almost frigid reserve when 
they are confronted with what excites them most profoundly. 

That is why it is almost impossible for us to measure the efficacy 
of a work of art that we have written or painted ourselves, for true 
admiration does not display itself in praise and is almost always 
accompanied by an insurmountable shyness. 

If I go deeper into this study, which seems to me important, I per- 
ceive that the work of art which has an ethical rather than an aes- 
thetic basis displays all the characteristics of a living presence, all 
the special properties that belong to one individual and to no other, 
or at least only to others of a similar category, as in the phrase used 
by common people in sexual pursuit: ‘He, or she, is my type.’ And 
such a work has properties of sex and age, weakness and strength 
that make it apt to satisfy the demands of a zone of feeling corres- 
ponding to the skin. 
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It goes without saying that I am not referring to bodies or faces 
physically represented in the picture and which happen to please 
or displease a particular person, but to the body and face that a 
poem or picture has in its own right, quite apart from what it re- 
presents or means and by sheer virtue of its own inner poise. We 
must discount the people who are in love with Leonardo’s Mona 
Lisa or Michelangelo’s David or Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and con- 
sider exclusively the very few people who fall in love with a work 
of art without taking into account its pretext. I mean the sort of 
people whom the briefest verse in a poem, the slightest touch in a 
picture, the least curve in a sculpture can send into a state domi- 
nated by sexual feelings of a higher order. 

The artist’s rdle, then, will be to create an organism having its 
own life, derived from his, and destined not to surprise, to please 
or to displease, but to be active enough to excite certain secret 
senses which react only to particular signs representing beauty to 
some, ugliness to others. Everything else is mere picturesqueness or 
fantasy, and these two terms are hateful in the realm of artistic 
creation. 

What happens in the soul of a poet is as remote and as incredible 
as the customs of the Mongols under the reign of Kublai, grandson 
of Genghis Khan. That is why poets are held to be liars, as Marco 
Polo was held to be a liar until his last breath. Venice called him 
‘The Liar’ and mocked at his memories, treating them as dreams. 
And he did not tell many tales. Coal was the thing that made him 
laugh most: black stone that could be burnt instead of wood. 

I know nothing more admirable nor more terrible than the 
amazing dialogue between Marco Polo on his death-bed and the 
notary-priest who attended him. This priest implored him to con- 
fess that he was a liar, that his discoveries were nothing but lies. 

Marco Polo was seventy years old. Until the age of twenty-eight 
he had lived in China at the Mongol court of Kublai Khan, who for 
his part believed in him and showed, for instance, great curiosity 
about the Pope. 

Marco Polo, when he was in prison at Genoa, had already grown 
angry with Rustician to whom he was dictating his memoirs be- 
cause the poet inserted in them chivalric tales about women dressed 
up as men and fighting against infidels. 

In Venice, Marco Polo had enfolded himself in that great cloud 
of sadness in which solitary souls take refuge against a society that 
repulses them. But regarding the accusation of lying he refused to 
compromise, he was quietly persistent. In spite of all threats he 
dictated a will which was almost invalidated by the incredulousness 
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of the notary-priest. He closed his eyes; he saw once more that 
prince who every morning ordered the sun to rise so that his sub- 
jects should believe him, but who knew the celestial mechanism 
through the science of his astronomers. He saw, once again, the in- 
vention of the printing-press and that tree-bark money that Kublai 
exchanged for the gold of his people. He saw, once again, like an 
inner world, since he could not communicate it, that real world, 
that dream which was no dream, and which long after his death 
was to retain the ghost-like character of a dream. 

Marco Polo’s death is to my mind an incomparably tragic illus- 

tration of that solitude in which poets live, bearing witness to a 
truth which is their own truth, while the world accuses them of 
lying. 
- Aman cannot be admired unless he is believed. All the rest is fan- 
tasy; an atrocious term, an insult that is constantly being levelled 
at us under pretext of doing us honour. 
' The story of my life would be like one of our Venetian’s tales. I 
shall not attempt it. And just as Marco Polo must sometimes have 
wondered if he had slept for thirty years, the poet wonders whether 
he can really have created the work he did create, which can only 
have come into the world through the mysterious marriage of con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness. 

Art is a scandalous sort of thing, an exhibitionism the only ex- 
cuse for which is that it is practised amongst the blind. Only here at 
Oxford there is no such excuse because blindness does not exist. 

My only excuse will be that I could not bring myself to read a 
hypocritical speech to you. It seemed essential to me to imagine 
that I was as young as you are and, as if for a carefree bathe, to strip 
my soul without the slightest impulse of shame. 

Let us go further. May I take the liberty of demanding all your 
attention for these last few words, which sum up all I have to say. 

Eric Satie, when he heard that Maurice Ravel had refused the 
Legion of Honour, said to me: ‘What matters is not to refuse the 
Legion of Honour, it’s not to have deserved it.’ And he added: ‘Ravel 
refuses the Legion of Honour but his work accepts it for him.’ 

And in 1915 I wrote as a footnote to my book Le Potomak: “What 
the public blames you for, that is what you must cultivate; it is 
yourself.’ 

These brief sayings should not be taken for mere sallies; they are 
the very dogma of our Church and of that formidable religion lack- 
ing hope: Poetry. 

When we serve as its priests, it may happen that failure honours 
us and that honours dishonour us, that misfortune consecrates us, 
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and that the devil disguises himself as good luck to ruin us und 
pretext of paying homage to us. , 

Furthermore it is only through some weakness or some flaw in 
our invisibility that we can be made visible to the authorities who 
habitually bestow rewards. The trick had been played on us; it 1s too 
late; Ravel was wrong. It behoves us to accept with courage a 
punishment which everyone else considers as a reward. For there 
are different sorts of honour, and I can never sufficiently emphasize 
that my lucky star directed me towards Oxford. For in all frankness, 
when I received your offer, I asked myself whether the devil were 
not waving the red robe and the black Doctor’s cap to lure me, 
through vanity, into a trap. But it was not so. I closed my eyes. I 
saw once more one sunny morning of my youth when I visited your 
holy city. I thought then: ‘Shall I ever deserve to have the doors of 
these cloisters opened to me?’ 

It is difficult for a young man in 1956 to imagine what this shrine 
of sport and study meant to me in 1920; the Hellas of Shelley, Keats 
and Walter Pater and Dr Johnson, Ruskin’s Middle Ages, Alice’s 
Looking-glass, Peter Pan’s wings, the fétes galantes of Aubrey Beards- 
ley and Condor, Max Beerbohm’s caricatures, and that Pre-Raphae- 
lite movement in which all the dead beauty of the world went float- 
ing down the Thames, your boat-race river, with Ophelia’s grace. 

Like a sleepwalker, I went along half in a dream and everything, 
from the trees on your lawns to the merest bag of golf-clubs in your 
shop-windows, filled me with that melancholy that a traveller ex- 
periences when he gazes passionately at that which does not return 
his gaze, when he desires that which disdains him. 

And lo and behold my dream is fulfilled, and I have earned the 
right to say to you: ‘The honour that you are doing me is one of the 
few that can be accepted today without causing Truth to emerge 
from her well to cast a reproachful look at one.’ 

Whatever can be proved is commonplace; to act without proof 
requires an act of faith. 

Surely the certainty that your welcome is based on an act of faitk 
and the impression of purity that it makes on me are the finest gift 
that I can offer you in exchange for yours? 

In France, when we do something for the first time, we are 
allowed to formulate a wish. Now I have never spoken at Oxfor< 
before and my wish is that this University may always remain th 
timeless kingdom of this profound invisible elegance. And noy 
allow me to shake hands with you briefly, in the English fashion 
and a la fran¢aise to embrace you. 
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Being too prodigal 
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Being too long away, the use 
Of absence makes return 

So hard to stammer 

At your ear J turn 

To callousness; 


Being too much apart from them 
Has made me stranger 

To your eyes whose questioning 
Cannot take answer 

From my fear; 


Being too prodigal of him 
I am has made me so 
Much less the man I was 

I cannot show 

You his distress; 


Cannot confess what you cannot 
Now share who so confide 
Yourself to me that I 

Must simply hide 

Your welcome here; 


Not understanding who you are 
For me nor why 

These limbs, hands, eyes 

And wounds are those I 

Bless, I bless. 
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1927, when my father retired from the family business at 

Folkestone and settled at Blackheath. I was then eighteen; in 
the same year I went up to Oxford, only to be sent down, in ig- 
nominous circumstances, at the end of the following summer. 
Thereafter, for several years, | worked intermittently (and wholly 
without ambition) at a series of menial jobs in the book-trade; but 
I didn’t feel that I was a real Londoner, I had come there by force of 
circumstances, not from choice, and in any case I lived with my 
parents in a remote suburb. On my occasional nights out (I couldn’t 
afford many) I would pub-crawl, in a rather gloomy and Byronic 
fashion, round the shadier bars and night-boxes; at that period I was 
living largely in a fantasy world whose background owed much 
to the novels | had lately been reading—Proust, Huxley and the 
early Waugh—and I was apt to invest real people and real places 
with a wholly fictitious glamour. Most of my acquaintances were, 
in fact, rather dull; and, apart from infrequent and mainly abortive 
excursions into Fitzrovia, | had no contacts at all with the literary 
world. In 1938 I retired to the country; the war came, I joined up 
as a private in the Army, and after the war re-enlisted on a short- 
service engagement. A year later I bought myself out, and, since 
my first book had proved a flop financially, I began to look round 
for a job. I found one—with the BBC, as a Talks Producer; and 
though I was by then close on forty, I look upon this as my first real 
‘coming to London’. 

To this day I don’t know how or why I obtained the post; my 
academic qualifications were nil, and the fact that I had publishec 
a ‘slim’ and rather frivolous volume of autobiography could hardly 
in itself, have seemed much of a recommendation; nor, for thai 
matter, Was my training as a ‘Special Treatment’ orderly in the 
RAMC likely to enhance my status as a Talks Producer. I hac 
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applied for the job, on a friend’s advice, without the faintest hope 
of getting it; and it was with considerable astonishment that I re- 
en one morning, an invitation to appear before a Selection 
| Board. 
It was an alarming prospect, and I arrived for the interview in a 
_ State of twittering apprehension. After a longish wait in an ante- 
‘room I was ushered, at last, into the presence of the Board. There 
seemed to be at least twenty of them, male and female, seated 
round a semi-circular table; I was invited by the chairman to sit 
down; I did so, trying to look a great deal more self-possessed and 
intelligent than I felt. It was, I fear, a poor effort; aware of the con- 
- centrated scrutiny of twenty pairs of eyes, I felt my mouth go dry 
and my scalp begin to prickle. I was unpleasantly reminded of a 
recent occasion in the Army, when I had been on a charge for losing 
my A.B.64 Part I. 
| ‘And why, Mr Brooke,’ the chairman was asking me, in the polite 
y but rather truculent tone of a prosecuting counsel, ‘why exactly do 
you want to work for the BBC?’ 

‘I suppose,’ I mumbled hopelessly, ‘because I’m in need of a job.’ 

‘Yes, yes, quite so... . But may I ask what made you apply for 
this particular job?’ 

I was tempted to answer—quite truthfully—that I hadn’t the 
faintest idea; instead, I murmured vaguely that I thought it would 
be ‘rather interesting’. 

A pregnant silence ensued, during which the Board digested this 
singularly lukewarm tribute to the august institution which they 
represented. The silence was broken at last by another member of 
the Board, a lady: 

‘And what was your last job, Mr Brooke?’ she asked, with the 
bright, efficient air of a social welfare officer interviewing some par- 
ticularly farouche and unco-operative juvenile delinquent. 

‘I was a Corporal in the RAMC,’ I answered firmly and not with- 
out a touch of professional pride. 

‘Ah yes, I see. .. .’ The lady consulted, briefly, a file of memoranda 
upon the table in front of her. ‘And what, Mr Brooke,’ she brightly 
pursued, ‘did your duties mainly consist of?’ 

‘Treating VD,’ I replied. ; 

There was a rustling of notebooks; somebody dropped a pencil; 
the lady’s face assumed that expression of resolute, unshakeable 
tolerance with which sophisticated middle-aged ladies, who grew 
up in the ’twenties, are wont to greet the more daring sallies of a 
younger generation. 

‘Yes, I see, Mr Brooke. . . . And now, tell me—’ 
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The inquisition proceeded; other members of the Board chimed 
in, firing question after question at me with what seemed an almost 
frivolous inconsequence. In ten minutes it was all over, and I slunk > 


out of the room, convinced that the Board must have firmly decided, 


by now, that I was a harmless lunatic who had somehow managed 
to stray into the building by mistake. 


A week or two later, to my utter stupefaction, I learnt that my 
application had been accepted, and that I was to report for duty at 
Broadcasting House on the first of January. Perhaps, I thought, the 
chairman of the Selection Board had suddenly gone mad; or, pos- 
sibly, my name had been substituted, by a clerical error, for that of 
somebody else. The mistake, however, if mistake it was, must have 
gone undetected by the authorities, for a few weeks later I found 
myself sitting in an office in the Langham Hotel, in the company of 
an extremely sympathetic (though alarmingly efficient) secretary, 
twiddling my thumbs and wondering what on earth I was supposed ~ 
to do next. 

Presumably, I thought, being a Talks Producer, I was expected 
to produce talks: but how—and where from? They could hardly, 
after all, be produced out of a hat. My colleagues in the Talks De- 
partment had assured me that it was all quite simple. really, once 
one got the hang of things. . . . In just such jaunty and encouraging 
tones had the maths master at my prep school sought to convince 
me of the essential ‘simplicity’ of quadratic equations; I remained 
now —as I had remained then—entirely unconvinced. 

‘They'll be allotting you some spaces soon, I expect,’ said my sec- 
retary, who was busily employed in rearranging an enormous filing 
cabinet whose serried folders were as yet virginally unsullied by so 
much as a single document. ‘Of course,’ she went on, pursuing an 
earlier train of thought which some remark of mine had interrupted, 
‘it’s useless trying to read Kafka in translation—one loses the whole 
flavour of his style.’ 

Doubtless, I thought, my secretary was right—not only about 
Kafka (a subject upon which, since I didn’t know German, I was 
unable to pronounce judgement) but about the spaces as well. 
Meanwhile, despite a recurrent sense of guilt, I found myself mildly 
enjoying the incongruous situation in which I found myself. I had 
never before possessed an office—let alone a secretary —of my own, 
and the fact that I had, as yet, nothing whatever to do tended to 
emphasize rather than to diminish the sense of self-importance en- 
gendered by my novel surroundings. Sprawling in my revolving 
chair, behind a man-sized desk, I could imagine myself a brisk and 
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efficient technocrat, a kind of highbrow tycoon; it was all very 
agreeable, and I had never felt so grand in my life. 

‘... and just look at Sartre,’ my secretary exclaimed, rousing me 
abruptly from my Balchinesque dream of myself as a kind of cul- 
tural back-room boy, ‘you must admit that he reads frightfully 
badly in English.’ 


_ Plainly, I couldn’t expect to inhabit for much longer such a de- 
lightful fool’s paradise; spaces, all too soon, were allotted to me, 
documents began to trickle—though still in quite manageable quan- 
tities—into the filing cabinet, and my visions of myself as a bril- 
liant and revolutionary technocrat became progressively blurred 
by the quotidian preoccupations of a very junior and less than 
usually gifted member of the Talks Department. My job didn’t, after 
all, prove to be so very exacting: far less so than quadratic 
equations, and one couldn’t, after all—whatever ghastly solecisms 
one might commit—be beaten; nor was the Head of the Talks 
Department—though held in considerable awe by his subor- 
dinates—nearly so alarming a figure as the Headmaster of St 
Ethelbert’s. 

The process by which a talk was produced was largely a matter 
of routine: one was allotted a space of fifteen or twenty minutes— 
either in the Home, Light or Third— which one was then responsible 
for filling by a given date, usually several weeks ahead. Having de- 
cided upon a suitable topic and a speaker qualified to talk about it, 
one’s job was to commission the talk, edit the script and, in due 
course, rehearse the speaker and put him on the air. One’s choice of 
subject and performer was, of course, subject to approval by the 
Head of the Talks Department, and too often my suggestions would 
be firmly rejected: for the most part they tended to be too frivolous 
or (a favourite BBC word) too ‘marginal’. In time, however, | learnt 
without too much difficulty to adapt my ideas to the via media pre- 
scribed by the Corporation. Such purely intellectual difficulties 
were, indeed, far less worrying than the actual physical process of 
putting a speaker on the air: congenitally hopeless at gadgets, I spent 
my first few weeks roaming round the studios and trying to master 
—with the help of my colleagues—the intricacies of the various 
switches which enable the producer to establish liaison between the 
studio itself and the control-room adjoining. Officially, this is a job 
for the programme-engineer, and a producer is justified in adopting 
a somewhat lordly attitude towards such base trivialities; there is 
always a chance, though, that the programme-engineer may fail to 
turn up—a disaster which did, in fact, happen to me more than 
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once during my brief career, and which remains for me to this day — 

a recurrent source of nightmare. 

On one such occasion I had arranged to rehearse a book-talk by — 

that admirable critic Mr Walter Allen. Installed within the glass- 

fronted cage of the studio, poor Mr Allen mouthed at me sound- 

lessly through the glass partition: I couldn’t hear a word. Des-_ 
perately I twisted every knob, turned every switch on the control- 
board — but to no avail. The eminent critic’s lips continued to move, 
like a film-actor’s when the sound-track has broken down; | con- 
tinued, vainly, to shout at him through the glass; but we might, for 
all the sound that emerged, have been yelling at one another across 
the Grand Canyon. At last, humiliatingly, I was obliged to rehearse 
the speaker in the studio itself, sitting at the same table, and feeling 
extremely foolish. Mr Allen, a kindly and tolerant soul, made no 
comment, though as a practised broadcaster he must have found 
the procedure distinctly odd; mercifully for both of us, the pro- 

gramme-engineer arrived just in time for the transmission. 


The Army had seemed to me very much like going back to school; 
and so, too, did the BBC, though the school, in this case, was of 
the most humane, progressive type, a kind of grown-up Bedales. In 
the Army one’s mental age was assumed to be that of a rather back- 
ward prep-schoolboy, and one was treated accordingly; here, on 
the contrary, one was flatteringly assumed to be almost grown-up. 
From the start one was, so to speak, on back-slapping terms with the 
masters; a jolly Bedalian spirit prevailed of work-of-each-for-weal- 
of-all, and any infringement of the rules would be interpreted, one 
felt, as a slur upon the Honour of the School. As a Talks Producer I 
felt myself to be a kind of glorified house-prefect, and I was un- 
comfortably aware, as I had been at school, of being temperamen- 
tally unfitted for so responsible a post. 

As at Bedales, too, one was aware of being the inheritor of a 
wholly modern, almost a revolutionary tradition: middle-aged sur- 
vivors from the Savoy Hill period would recall the crude beginnings 
of broadcasting in much the same spirit of laudator temporis acti as 
visiting Old Bedalians used to boast of the pioneer days of co-educa- 
tion. There was indeed a vaguely co-educational quality about the 
BBC itself, a breezy atmosphere of sexual equality and sane- 


wholesome-comradeship which, for me, recalled vividly the pre- 
fects’ common-room at Bedales. 


I looked round my office: at the filing cabinet, the typewriters, the 
telephones —symbols of an alien, grown-up world to which I felt 
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that I didn’t really belong. Below the windows Langham Place lay 
‘submerged beneath a thin greenish fog which, seeping into the 
stuffy room, caught at the throat like a whiff of chlorine. Across the 
road I could just distinguish the gutted shell of the Queen’s Hall— 
for this London to which I had come, and in which, despite long 
familiarity, I still felt a stranger, was the drab, peeling. melancholy 
London of the post-war period; rationing was still in force, social 
life retained much of its war-time austerity, at the parties I went 
to there seemed a uniform and depressing lack of gaiety. I had been 
at the BBC nearly three months: for the first time in my life, I was 
leading an active and varied social life; in a rather dim way, I felt 
myself to be ‘in the swim’. In the way of business, I had met a num- 
ber of distinguished fellow-writers, some of whom had become my 
friends; but the profession of authorship had lost much of its 
glamour for me, I no longer derived the frisson from meeting cele- 
brities which, in my youth, had occasionally rewarded my sorties 
‘into Fitzrovia. I felt depressed, dissatisfied and rather ill. 

Much of my time was necessarily spent in trotting to and fro be- 
tween the Langham and Broadcasting House; my office was over- 
heated, so were the studios, and since the weather was unusually 
bleak, I had begun to suffer from perpetual colds and sore-throats. 
I had, moreover, fallen a too-easy victim to another and more insi- 
dious occupational disease of broadcasting: the chronic hangover. 
The strain imposed by an ever-widening circle of acquaintance could 
only be mitigated by alcohol, and I found myself caught up, in- 
evitably, in the vicious circle of hangovers and hairs-of-the-dog. For 
one like myself, by temperament a solitary, such an existence is apt 
to set up a sense of guilt which, paradoxically, can only be assuaged 
by a progressive increase in social activity; after a time I began posi- 
tively to dread the prospect of eating a meal by myself, and, failing 
all else, would ring up old friends whom I hadn't seen for years and 
invite them (greatly to their astonishment) to lunch or dine with 
me. 

It would be untrue—and unfair to the BBC —to say that I was un- 
happy; I enjoyed my work and liked most of my colleagues; but | 
realized, by now, that I was a fish out of water. I was possessed, as 
always, by the recurrent itch to write, and I knew that, if I con- 
tinued in my present way of life, I should never put pen to paper 
again. I suffered, in consequence, from a perpetual, nagging sense of 
frustration; even the Army—though it had kept me busy enough — 
seemed, in retrospect, a less stringent form of captivity. I didn’t, I 
think, even at the time, blame the BBC for my growing discontent; 
the fault, I realized, was entirely mine; and the BBC had at least one 
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advantage over the Army—one could leave it at a month’s 
netices SoS 


The sensation of Leaving Under a Cloud is one with which, during 
a mis-spent life, I have become all too familiar, and my departure 
from the BBC followed what for me has become a well-worn pat- 
tern. I was haunted by an uneasy feeling that, by leaving at such 
short notice, I was Letting Down the Side— which indeed I was. By 
now I had been allotted spaces for at least six months ahead, and 
had contracted quite a number of speakers; these would have to be 
be handed over to other producers, who wouldn’t thank me for add- 
ing to their burdens. Plainly I wasn’t going to be very popular. 

‘I can’t think what Mr Boyd will say, or Miss Somerville either,’ 
my secretary commented discouragingly. 

‘Nor can I,’ I echoed—untruthfully, as it happened, for I knew 
only too well what Mr Boyd would say, and Miss Somerville too. 
More than ever did | feel like a member of the eleven who has in- 
considerately gone down with measles just before the Big Match. 
My defection, I felt, would be construed as an act of disloyalty to- 
wards the Headmaster: I half-expected to be summoned to the office 
of the Director-General, Sir William Haley, for a ‘little talk’... . 
Apart, however, from a rather sticky interview with the Adminis- 
trative Officer of the Talks Department, who appealed (though un- 
successfully) to my better nature, I was spared any such valedictory 
homilies. The last few days were spent in handing over my various 
commitments to other producers; everybody was very kind and help- 
ful, and my sense of guilt was in consequence redoubled. The last 
day came, and I walked out of the Langham into the chilly April 
dusk: my career as a Talks Producer had lasted exactly four months. 

I had come to London —in the professional sense — late in life, my 
sojourn there had been brief and inglorious, and I was thankful 
enough to be leaving it again. One can’t, of course, generalize from 
one’s own case: for some writers the urban ambience may provide 
just the kind of stimulus they need; for others—and I suspect they 
are in a majority —life in London tends progressively to inhibit the 


creative faculty, and is liable, unless one is more than usually tough, 
to prove finally stultifying. 
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Sir, 

In his ‘Writer’s Prospect’ Mr John Wain remarks that ‘ “tradition” is 
a pretty big thing not to believe in’. It is a pretty big thing to believe 
in, too; overpoweringly big, to judge from the results. 

I am not attempting to deny the existence or the importance of 
‘tradition’, but only to suggest that the current preoccupation with 
it—as if it were something the intending writer injects himself with 
or takes as a sort of vitamin pill—bodes no good for the future of 
poetry. It fosters a self-conscious, willed verse; and it affects pre- 
cisely those from whom we might expect the best creative work. 
(We don’t expect this from the apocaleptics, the self-shriekers, the 
wombers and tombers: what we expect from them, and what we get, 
is dull nonsense whipped up into fancy nonsense.) 

The relationship between Tradition and the Individual Talent, as 
described in Mr Eliot’s essay, is one of reciprocal action. As a militant 
classicist, Mr Eliot was concerned to stress the influence of tradition 
on the individual poet as against the influence of the poet on tradi- 
tion. Thus, ‘the progress of an artist is a continual self-sacrifice, a 
continual extinction of personality’: a grim theory reminiscent of 
the withering away of the State. But it would now seem time to look 
again at the other aspect. Tradition wouldn’t exist if poets hadn’t 
created it. Or would it? Perhaps there should be a previous proposi- 
tion, of Tradition and the Individual Life, another two-way traffic. 
But we do not hear so much about life. Today, in effect, ‘tradition’ is 
something that starts and finishes in the library: made by books, out 
of books, for books. 

Where the individual talent is concerned, the working of tradition 
is something which one spots afterwards. The poet who sits down 
with that word thundering in his ear will not get very far—except 
along the path of pastiche. Traditions, when you finger them too 
closely, have an unfortunate way of turning into conventions. But 
dear me, ‘conventions’ are respectable things, too! 

And this suggests a painful generalization: that the next kind of 
major poetry is not likely to be written according to the principles or 
preferences of the last kind of great criticism. As a race of highly 
trained literary critics, we can hardly admit that criticism, even the 
finest, is not a sure key to future creativeness. ‘It must be,’ murmurs 
the young poet, ‘Who am I to .. .?” And in his mind’s eye he sees the 
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long line of gods, shuffling up in ritualistic fashion as one more figure | 
is admitted, albeit a little squashed, into their ranks. As a friend once 
exclaimed, ‘How can one write poetry, after Eliot!’ Obviously not 
by imitating Eliot (though one may suspect that this procedure 
would now receive a certain support from some academic critics). 
And so one thinks of Mr Eliot’s discovery of the seventeenth century; 
and one tries to find a comparable springboard in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Presumably by elementary arithmetic combined with a simple 
faith in the theory of cycles. 

I must insist that my own preferences in contemporary verse are 
much the same as Mr Wain’s. And that, in making these reservations 
about ‘tradition’, I am not advocating neo-romanticism. We have 
had that—itself a willed attempt to resuscitate a species of ‘tradi- 
tion’, a carefully thought-out campaign to avoid thinking. No com- 
parable artificiality can be found in the so-called ‘Movement’ poets, 
except at their very worst. They have minds, and they use them. 

This over-conscious, over-solemn attitude towards the act of 
writing is part and parcel of contemporary intellectual life. Think 
of all the parrot-talk about ‘tradition’, ‘roots’, ‘native strength’ —all 
the new words, which did mean something when they were new, 
some thirty years ago. The din has grown in intensity as the Empire 
has dwindled in size. And the likely outcome is not that England will 
‘discover’ herself (the Festival of Britain? The New Elizabethan 
Age?), but that she will cease to notice the rest of the world and 
cease to be noticed. The impression made on a stranger—as of a re- 
sentful people withdrawing upon themselves and putting out their 
tongues at the world—this impression he is likely to attribute to the 
famous insularity of the average Briton. Until he notices that in fact 
the average Briton is rather less insular than of old and that the re- 
sponsibility rests with the younger intellectuals. Who wouldn’t 
rather follow an interminable argument about possible and improb- 
able interpretations of two or three lines of a not necessarily major 
English poem than keep up a bit with what is being written abroad? 
The new academicism seems no better than the old, the new paro- 
chialism no healthier than the woolly old internationalism. 

We are told that we are living in an age of criticism. Yes, of yester- 
day’s criticism, ornamented, petrified, both attenuated and con- 
stricted, and trivialized. (Mr Eliot’s original Tradition was large 
enough to comprehend European literature, including Homer.) Mr 
Wain complains of the state of criticism, too, though he seems to 
have literary journalism in mind, where I should extend my com- 
plaint to a good deal of academic criticism as well. For what are we 
doing? Refining on New Bearings in English Poetry, squeezing fur- 
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ther ambiguities from the fruits that Mr Empson left on the tree. 


_ Adding footnotes to what is already written, instead of pinches of 


- 


salt. . . . Has anyone really looked at The Waste Land recently, or 
Ulysses, or the Cantos; or, on another level, Dylan Thomas? I mean, 
apart from source-hunting and card-indexing and explicating. And 
how terrified we are of seeming to be on the wrong side! — except 
for Mr Robert Graves, whose consciousness of mortal sinning turned 
him into a slapstick maenad. 

Mr Wain says, ‘a grip on contemporary literary history is a neces- 
sity for anyone wishing to know what can usefully be done next’. 
In my experience it is hard to find anyone without a grip on con- 
temporary literary history—though perhaps the grip operates the 
other way about. ‘The time has gone by when a writer could just 
soldier on,’ Mr Wain continues. ‘Given the initial creative spark, 
there has to be some idea of the chart we are sailing by. Otherwise 
we are back in the position Mr Eliot was trying to combat in Tradi- 
tion and the Individual Talent.’ Precisely, that is where the new 
writer is. In a position which he needs must combat: and out of the 
combat will come the literature. For Mr Eliot, Mr Eliot’s chart. Only 
Mr Eliot can sail by it. 

Is it hopelessly old-fashioned to believe that, just as the poet does 
not know what his poem will be until he has written it, so the writer 
will have only the vaguest notion of his chart before he has reached 
his destination? ‘Soldier on’ is the very phrase I should have used for 
the writer’s prospect, and I cannot see why Mr Wain tells us that the 
time has gone by for this. Does he mean that we are so much cleverer 
today, that the battle has been fought and won, once and for all? 
Surely that wasn’t what Mr Eliot intended. ‘Soldiering on’ strikes me 
as an apter description than the picture evoked by Mr Wain’s re- 
marks—of the writer sitting in a control tower, planning his life’s 
work with maps and pins. 

Excuses are definitely out, then. We ought to admit that what is 
missing is ‘the initial creative spark’—the torch that lights up the 
writer’s path for the next few steps in front of him. And, since this 
note might be read as an attack on the ‘Movement’, let me end by 
saying that I detect more of that spark in some of its attributed mem- 
bers than anywhere else. It would be a greaty pity should they ham- 
string themselves with planned and plotted notions of ‘what can 
usefully be done next’ when they ought to be soldiering on. As Mr 
Wain says so well, ‘it is a tradition in English poetry to be original’. 
Even in these organized days, the poet is still more of a Freischiitz 
than a Private So-and-So of the long, long line. 

Free University, Berlin D. J. Enright 
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I read with interest Mr John Wain’s ‘A Writer’s Prospect’ (The Lon- 


don Magazine, November), but was disagreeably surprised to find | 


it conclude with an inexplicably virulent attack upon myself. I have 
no desire to descend to the inelegancies of a public literary quarrel, 
and so I suppress the retorts which any reader with a knowledge of 
Mr Wain’s own literary history and practices can fill in for himself. 
Since however he has seen fit to impugn, not merely my literary 
opinions (which are fair game), but also the editorship of The 
Listener and my own personal integrity, I feel I should offer a brief 
comment. 

Mr Wain first quotes, from a Listener review by myself of Dr 
David Daiches’s Literary Essays, a passage on the machine-produc- 
tion of ‘sub-scholars’ at universities. He complains that apart from 
the ‘silly impertinence’ of this passage, it is also beside the point 
(‘impertinent’ in the other sense) and The Listener should not have 
‘accepted it in place of honest-to-goodness reviewing’. Mr Wain is 
guilty of the old dishonest-to-badness trick of quoting out of con- 
text. After the cited passage (which is admittedly ‘painted in poster 
colours’, as Mr Wain phrases it in another connection, and not to be 
taken wholly seriously except by the bleaker-minded), my review 
continued: 

For the paradox of the scholar who is only a scholar is that he 
studies life and the products of life in such a way that he, and his 
mental grasp of the objects of his study, become divorced from 
life. He studies literature, let us say, which is books that arise both 
out of emotional and moral life and are comments on it, written 
by authors who loved and sweated and took tea with friends; and 
the burden of mere fact which he has first to assimilate in order 
to deal with this material, lies so heavy upon his unable shoulders 
that the books turn into fossils and their authors into typewriting 
weathercocks, helplessly turning in the statistically assessed 
breezes of ‘school’ or ‘influence’. 

The good scholar is of course the one who has managed to keep 
alive in spite of it all; and no one writing today is a better scholar 
in this sense than Dr Daiches. He has immense learning— worn, 
as it should be worn, lightly but firmly. . .. 

This, which I have thought best to give in its entirety, to show 
that there is no deception, is what is covered by Mr Wain’s ‘etc, etc’. 
I devote the remainder of the review to a study of the specific con- 
tents of the book. Is it not evident to an unprejudiced observer that 
in the first part of this review I was endeavouring (possibly unskil- 
fully) generally to indicate both positively and negatively the sort 
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__ of ‘scholar’ that Dr Daiches is and is not, before launching into de- 
| tails? Definitions, after all, proceed as much by exclusion as by 
affirmation. 

For the rest, Mr Wain attributes to me a ‘probable defence’ 
(against what, pray?) that happens to be wrong in every particular. 
I am not, for instance, ‘compelled by necessity to earn [my] living 
as a university teacher of English literature’: I undertook an appoint- 
ment at Edinburgh University some four years ago by choice, not 
by compulsion, and have now relinquished that appointment by 
_ choice, not by compulsion. One is sorry to trouble the readers of The 
London Magazine with these personal details, but it was Mr Wain 
_ who introduced the subject, not I. He goes on politely to say that 
I am ‘at least innocent of the charge of taking [my work] seriously’, 
and that the weight of my learning does not crinkle my shoulders 
since I have ‘at no time made the slightest contribution to the aca- 
demic study of English literature’. It is revealing that Mr Wain 
should equate ‘making contributions to academic study’ in the first 
place with ‘learning’, in the second with ‘taking one’s job as a 
“teacher” seriously’. One’s ‘learning’ may well indicate to one that 
‘research’, in the usual academic sense, is the merest long-faced folly 
in a field that has long been worked to exhaustion: it may lead one 
to create rather than to criticize. One’s ‘seriousness’ may well sug- 
gest that one’s primary duty as a ‘teacher’ is the proper instruction 
and encouragement of the students under one’s care, rather than 
the pursuit of etiolated private laurels. 

As to the actual extent of my ‘contributions’, I do not feel called 
upon to expose these to Mr Wain’s customs-officer eye: but he may 
care to take a brisk jog through the so-called learned journals. My 
appointment was the Lectureship in Medieval English Studies, not 
perhaps a department with which he can claim a very deep acquain- 
tance. I do not promise him that he will find anything, but I am sure 
he is a demon for exercise. 

London, S.W.10 Hilary Corke 


Sir, 
As a young writer firmly intending to go on writing plays until the 
the last theatre is turned into a TV-wired cinema, I would like to 
express my warm approval of Mr Whiting’s analysis of the mess of 
present English drama published in your last number. 

Most plays I see seem, frankly, unnecessary. Their only purpose 
is to give actors a job. They could have been, and perhaps soon will 
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be, written by a machine. Cast Type A, Situation No 3, Dialogue al- 
ways as before. After the two and a half hours are done with all one 
can do is discuss the acting—there is nothing else to talk about. To 
discuss the predicament of the characters as if it concerned us is ab- 
surd. All these plays are so many soggy cakes with glace cherries on 
them. Not even fresh cherries. And to put more and more cherries on 
and hope the cake will still sell is futile when what is needed is that 
the dramatist should change the recipe. And how? Not, certainly, by 
Brechtian crazy cooking but simply by making the cake solid again. 
By writing plays with ideas in them so relevant to the audience that 
they will be obliged to participate in the issues involved, will be 
forced to think. 

I believe that just as the reader of a poem or a novel feels himself 
into what he is reading and yet remains outside judging, criticizing 
—so the audience at a play should remain aware of the fact that they 
are observing as well as partaking of the drama; but it is not the 
business of the actors to point this by indicating their separation too 
from the events the audience is witnessing. ‘We are all the audience,’ 
Brecht’s actors say. This is surely rubbish. Such awareness of the 
play as a play must come as an act of will from the audience and 
never as an attitude for the actors to adopt. 

When I am one of an audience I regard myself as if I were a mem- 
ber of a jury or a court of inquiry, but what I want to examine is not 
first of all the quality of the acting. What I want to attend to—and 
when audiences see my plays what I want them to attend to—is the 
text, the matter of the play. Not ‘How good is this actor in this 
part?’ but ‘What is this actor saying?’ That is: What has the author 
written? What attitudes the characters adopt, their conflict, and the 
implication of this to my own way of living. Good acting will bring 
this out: bad or vain acting will create an irritating and often fatal 
obstacle. 

This does not imply, of course, the bluntly didactic play but it 
does mean that the ideas in it, the conflicts must, for the play to 
have any value at all, concern us, be relevant to what we do. Sub- 
jects such as the incursion of new ways of behaviour into the old; 
frustrations inherent in contemporary society; the implication of 
duty to it, to the state, to the family, to authority generally; the pur- 
pose of living itself. I want to see plays in which I become, like this, 
critically involved. And if the young dramatist can get the audiences 
at his plays to write to him and say, ‘About what your Mr X says— 
that’s all very well but can’t you see that in fact .. .’ then he will feel 
that he has done what he wanted to. 
London, S.W.3 Jeremy Kingston 
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THE FABER BOOK OF MODERN AMERICAN VERSE. Edited by W. H. 
Auden. (Faber and Faber. 21s.) 


Mr Auden, I am rather sorry to notice, says he mainly intends ‘to 
a give English readers a broad picture of American poetry.’ I do not 
- believe him altogether; he is a remarkable poet, and likes poems, and 
knows about them; he knows as well as I do that broad pictures 
(generally without a single quotation from a poem) should be ex- 
pected only from the P.R.O.s of literature in supplementary portions 
of a literary supplement. 

Sull, what do I learn first from an introduction, in which Mr 
Auden does try a little picturing; in which he does try —finding it 
tricky —to isolate some peculiarities and resemblances which dis- 
tinguish ‘American’ in poems from ‘English’ or ‘European’? 

Is there, in American poems, a difference in pitch and pace? Per- 
haps there is; but not, I should say, so importantly; or uniformly. A 
difference, also, in language, in pronunciation? Not enough to matter, 
or to interfere; in language far less difference than between Blake 
or Barnes and Burns, two Englishmen and a Scot. Also if some 
Americans ask for tomayto, others also ask for tomarto. 

Do American poets differ in material, other than language? 
Materials are various. I should agree with Mr Auden, certainly, when 
he says that English and other European poets have had and still have 
an intimacy with a long settled, modified, apprehensible environ- 
ment; in contrast to American poets, who, as Americans, camp 
lightly upon the alien, decidedly uncosy surface of a continent, across 
which conditions can be as violent and unpredictable as the actions 
of Jehovah. Americans are surrounded by a wild nature—even upon 
an eastern campus, when the wind is strong enough and rain tropical 
enough. With consequences in the kinds of poem they write, this 
wild nature ‘cannot properly be thought of in human or personal 
terms’. It can be ignored—perhaps has to be ignored. One par- 
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wees 


ticular consequence is that a statement or an intimation, dry or 


sparse or abstracted, or. ironic, is commoner in poetry written by 


Americans than a statement or intimation involved in and expressed | 


with an ad hoc sensuality. Mr Auden turns to de Tocqueville on the 
prospects for democratic (and American-democratic) poets: who 
are likely to prefer passions and ideas, likely to dive, says de Tocque- 
ville, ‘below the external surface which is palpable to the senses’. 
Or to borrow from Merrill Moore, from one of the poems waiting 
for us on the far side of Mr Auden’s introduction, and to twist his 
meaning, 
I do not watch the birds: 

Spinsters do that; I do not count the swords: 

Supply sergeants do that; nor list the words: 

I leave that to the effing Ph.D.s. 
Also he leaves it, perhaps, to the effing English and European poets. 

Words are indeed part of that external palpable surface and are 
neglected, and incline to be a dry mix in American poems, remain- 
ing much as they were before, and falling apart again after use. 
Irony, expressed in this dry mix, plays round a stripped essence of 
Man. An Englishman or European new to America stares at the 
architectural squalor of American cities, for example, or at 
America’s slate-blue, queer blue skies or at the first of the afterwards 
innumerably monotonous Spanish Bayonet plants he meets in the 
desert of New Mexico. An American in America writing poems 
inclines to stare away—away to Socrates, the Phoenix, Amaryllis, 
Europa, Procne, Philomela and Itylus, the Upanishads, Bertrans de 
Born, the baroque. 

Also it is true that, whereas English and other European poets even 
now regard themselves as poets in succession, as ‘clerks’, as brothers 
of a poetic brotherhood, most American poets are individuals, each 
divided from the next individual poet by different allegiances as well 
as by miles and cities and whole states of spiritual clinker; so ‘the 
first thing that strikes a reader about the best American poets is 
how utterly unlike each other they are.’ 

A likeness, then, of American poets is their unlikeness—for ex- 
ample, the unlikeness of Frost and Ransom, of Marianne Moore 
and our stepfather Eliot (both from St. Louis, that obstinate outpost 
and blockhouse of ancestral easternism), or of the admirable Edwin 
Arlington Robinson and Vachel Lindsay, ten years his junior. 

But does it do us much good to talk of categories and categorical 
qualities? Of course, I reflect at the end of Mr Auden’s introduction, 
literature must have P.R.O.s—it has them, anyway — who talk on and 
on, as he does not, of English poetry and American poetry; and 
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would be talking on and on also of Manx poetry, supposing there 
were enough persons writing enough poems inside the Isle of Man. 
Does it do much good talking of ‘poetry’ even (without such qualifi- 
cations added to it as English, American, or Manx)? And don’t we in 
the end have to brush away the dirtily festooning spiders’ webs 
which compose this grand category, in order to get at the hard, 
solid, awkward little intrusions of mineral or little spiritual copro- 
lites, which are poems, and which are so blurred into ‘poetry’ in the 
broad pictures of the P.R.O.? Isn’t it true in the end that American 
poems are only American by the sum of their least important, least 
distinctive, least individualizing and most elusive features? 

American poetry, then, is poems written by denizens of America; 
and a good selection of these or any other poems, it must also be 
true, is, in the end and in the eating, due to the goodness of the 
poems, and to the selector’s power to distinguish good from dreary. 

One kind of anthology (such as Walter de la Mare’s Come Hither 
which Mr Auden mentioned with gratitude in his Oxford inaugural 
lecture *) can introduce us to poems for the first time, as another 
book could introduce us to paintings, or ceramics, or fossils. The 
selector of such a book of poems has the poems-in-English of all 
centuries to choose from. This American anthology, of another kind, 
says another thing. It announces that poems are also written in 
America, that readers may not know them, and that it contains and 
proffers a few such poems the editor finds to be satisfying. 

If you do approve these poems, then implicitly you are invited 
to read other poems by the poets who wrote them; you are invited 
to get hold of the books they have written. And it is a fact that more 
than sixty of the books from which poems are taken for this an- 
thology, have never been published in England or been at all widely 
available in English libraries. 

That double function, of putting before us a selection of poems 
and inciting us to read other poems by their poets, does good so long 
as the selector is not a fool, a knave, a Jaudator temporis acti, or the 
three possibly combined in a P.R.O. I should expect Mr Auden (or 
Shakespeare or Tu Fu if he were to have chosen such a book of 
poems) to be neither God nor Patience Strong. I should expect (here 
they are) known pleasures confirmed and surprises which pleased 
me and surprises which disappointed me. Indeed I think several of 
the poems chosen by Mr Auden are going to wear out with time, 
once they are subtracted from now, from the glamour or fuss of the 
authors’ names or stories or deaths, or from the authors’ mere con- 
dition of being alive. I feel certain myself, for example, that the 
1 Making, Knowing and Judging (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 
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thick style of Hart Crane is meretricious altogether. I should like to 
like poems by Wallace Stevens, which I find coloured notes on tissue 
paper; as feeble and twittersome and remote as the abstracted water- — 
colours of John Marin; I cannot think of any poet with a reputation 
who so drains words of all their wordy shocks and felicities and pos- 
sibilities as William Carlos Williams (compare pictures by Georgia 
O’Keefe); and I do not think it worth re-deploying any longer, for 
another example, the white paper tapes of H.D. 

Yet I remember Mr Auden affirming in his Making, Knowing and 
Judging (three cardinal acts to do with poems) that a poem is a rite, 
that a poem is, at any rate, rooted in imaginative awe. Of a poet 
writing reviews, compiling anthologies, composing critical introduc- 
tions, even lecturing (all for a living), he added: “Whatever his de- 
fects, a poet at least thinks a poem more important than anything 
which can be said about it, would rather it were good than bad, and 
the last thing he wants is that it should be like one of his own.’ Else- 
where he has talked of poems as strictly verbal constructions. Very 
well. If someone of such a calibre anthologizes upon these premises, 
his ‘broad picture’, I think, rather than direct his choice beforehand, 
will emerge afterwards from the poems he has chosen because he 
judges they are good poems. 

Anthologies made in that way are not ‘final’ or ‘representative’, 
but they are the only ones in which poems are really more important 
than ideas about the history or the trends of poetry. It is nonsense to 
spit abuse indiscriminately upon anthologies of this kind; and I dare 
say this one could present either to Mr Robert Graves or to the 
Never-to-be-mentioned Person from Downing poems they had not 
encountered and would be glad to know (and even poets as well, 
each one of them as a collection-of-poems). 

For myself, particular pleasures, familiar already, or not quite 
realized before, or new altogether, have included all of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s poems, all of Marianne Moore’s and Ransom’s, 
several by Robert Frost, Gertrude Stein’s Pigeons on the grass alas, 
Vachel Lindsay’s Factory Windows are always Broken, Robert 
Francis’s Apple Peeler, Merrill Moore’s He Said The Facts, Ezra 
Pound’s Lake Isle, Edmund Wilson’s On Editing Scott Fitzgerald’s 
Papers Poems, Winfield Townley Scott’s Mr Whittier, Anthony 
Hecht’s Japan, and several pieces (which give relief from invocation 
or gravity) by Don Marquis, Ogden Nash and Dorothy Parker. And 
some of the books I now especially hope to explore are Winfield 
Townley Scott’s Mr Whittier and Other Poems, Merrill Moore’s 
Illegitimate Sonnets, and Anthony Hecht’s A Summoning of Stones. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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THE IDIOM OF CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT by Crawford Knox. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 18s.) 


THE DILEMMA OF BEING Mopern by J. P. Hodin. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 25s.) 


I must confess that I found both these books difficult to read, and 
that when I had read them they left me considerably depressed. This, 
of course, is probably less the fault of the books than of me. I have 
no capacity whatever for abstract thought, and both these books tend 
to be abstract. In Mr Crawford Knox’s book, for instance, I found 
that I had to read a paragraph like this four times: 

‘In the ordinary course of establishing associations which forms 

a fundamental part of the learning process, certain associations 
are set up which are not cognitive but are instead of a strong emo- 
tional nature. Whenever these are evoked, since the equilibrium 
of the organism tends thereby to be disturbed, the cognitive res- 
ponses tend to be distorted in order to obviate this. and great in- 
ternal conflicts may thereby be set up.’ 

Mr Knox is, according to the introduction, a Civil Servant who 
writes in his spare time. This seems to be an excellent thing: the 
writing of books by non-specialists is always refreshing. But one 
could hope that a non-specialist would write with a directness and 
simplicity that would contrast pleasantly with the jargon of special- 
ists. Instead, Mr Knox seems to have drawn on a mixed vocabulary 
formed from the disjected chunks of physics, psycho-analysis and 
meta-theology, and the assertion by Professor Price on the dust 
jacket: ‘Mr Knox writes in an easy and pleasant style’, is a downright 
untruth. His book is made up of two essays, both of which begin 
with a consideration of modern science, philosophy and psychology, 
and end with mysticism, the all-pervading being of God, the Upani- 
shads, etc. I must confess that I could not follow the steps of either of 
the arguments. This is very probably my own stupidity. But the 
question that really puzzles me is this: why, when I agree with Mr 
Knox’s conclusions, and can grasp most of his premises, should | 
find him so incomprehensible? He states that he thinks that our 
‘conceptual system’ needs modifying. Well, we are most of us 
familiar with this notion: the whole later work of Wittgenstein 
deals with it. But at least, when we read Wittgenstein, every sen- 
tence packs its own load of meaning: in Mr Knox, it is difficult to find 
a sentence that has specific meaning. Wittgenstein’s sentences give a 
tinkle, like a bell, as you finish reading them: Mr Knox’s make a 
muffled, indeterminate noise. 

However, it is no final objection to Mr Knox that his style is not as 
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clear as it might be. For me, the central question is simply: Is it a 


good idea to write books that talk about the nervous system, the 
epistemology of modern science, logical positivism, space and time, 


mysticism and the Hindu scriptures? If the conclusions of Mr Knox’s ~ 


book are summarized in his quotation: ‘The heavens declare the glory 
of God and the firmament showeth His handiwork’, then all I can 
say is that he has dragged his reader over a most uninspiring road to 
reach them. 

The truth is that I feel that far too much of this kind of thing is 
being done nowadays. It is easy to complain about the ‘dilemma of 
being modern’, and to combine bits from Freud and Jung and Einstein 
and Planck and a dozen professors who have written books on the 
relation of sense data to the external world, etc., to make a semolina 
pudding of belief. But it reaches no one; it is just playing a parlour 
game confined to a few professors and ‘cultured people’. One can 
learn a great deal more from a half hour’s conversation in a pub with 
a lorry driver whose wife has just left him. The writing of such books 
seems to be a kind of selfishness. One wonders who Mr Knox con- 
ceives as his audience. 

It seems to me that Mr Hodin puts his finger on the whole objection 
to this type of book when he quotes Sir Herbert Read’s title: ‘To Hell 
With Culture’. He goes on to quote Shaw’s remark: ‘I am simply call- 
ing attention to the fact that fine art is the only teacher except tor- 
ture’. This seems to me to be as plain a statement as possible of the 
limited value of critical books. I have no wish to seem a philistine, 
but it has always seemed to me that the only excuse for criticism is 
an ability to create: the man who states that he is a critic but has no 
creative faculty is only saying that he is too lazy to push his criticism 
to the point where he is forced to start creating. Now Mr Hodin’s 
book seems to me to have a mixed value. His reportage of conversa- 
tions with Kafka, James Ensor, Edvard Murch, Marc Chagall, are of 
great interest to admirers of these extraordinary men. But when he 
generalizes, and speaks of the darkness in the soul of contemporary 
man, the uniqueness of the problems the modern artist has to face, 
etc., it seems to me that he is talking nonsense. I do not believe that 
there is any dilemma in being modern: or, I should say, I do not be- 
lieve that modern man faces an exceptionally difficult metaphysical 
situation. To do Mr Hodin justice, he himself seems to recognize this 
at times; one of the most absorbing sections of the book is the one 
dealing with Goethe, and Mr Hodin gives us a feeling of relief when 
he asks: 

‘Did Goethe find a way. out different from that of those morbid 
outsiders, those self-tormenting solipsists, Kafka, Hesse, Verlaine, 
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Bang, Rilke? The answer is: Certainly he did, and inevitably so, his 

nature being what it was’. 

Immediately, we are reminded of men who were bigger than the 
problems of their age: the men who were not miserable and tor- 
mented outsiders (I spell the word with a small ‘o’ in deference to 


_ Mr Hodin): Goethe and Wordsworth, Tolstoy, and the great religious 


thinkers. I personally find it quite a relief to leave the tormented 
outsiders behind, for they depress me, and I would not have the 
patience to consider them if I were not certain of some positive 


_ solution, a possibility of positive strength, capable of resolving their 


confusion. Mr Hodin feels this, too, and while he speaks of Goethe, 
his book is stimulating and absorbing reading. But there follows a 
long essay on Freud, one of whose sections is entitled: The Panorama 
of Psycho-analysis, and Mr. Hodin seems to be once again the con- 
fused modern without real standards, who is capable of speaking to 
Goethe in one breath and a competent psychological witch-doctor in 


_ the next. Mr Hodin summarises the climate of critical opinion to- 


wards Freud on his death, speaks of the development of psycho- 
analysis, and shows (what I believe no one wants to deny) that 
psycho-analysis has been as valuable to psycho-therapy as the dis- 
covery of radium to the treatment of cancer. Mr Hodin then turns to 
Freud the philosopher, Freud the ruthless denouncer of our neurotic 
delusions, Freud the Saviour of the 20th century, and asks: 

‘If religion can show no better results as regards man’s happi- 
ness . . . the question again arises, whether we do not overesti- 
mate its necessity to mankind... /’ 

The essay closes with a noble gesture of farewell to Freud, des- 
cribing him as ‘Goethean’, and quoting his belief in ‘progress’ (mean- 
ing man’s increased self-reliance, etc.). I cannot help feeling that Mr 
Hodin’s dismissal of the morbid outsider, his belief in progress, his 
optimism, is the usual failure to assess the problems. He overesti- 
mates the ‘dilemma of being modern’ and underestimates the diffi- 
culty of the solution. Like a great many modern cultured humanists 
(Edmund Wilson is another) Mr Hodin thinks that culture is enough, 
and that psychology and tolerance will help us to solve all our prob- 
lems. With no absolute standards, he overestimates the complexity 
of the problems facing our age. And it would perhaps be as well if If 
stated my own opinion, so that it can be seen clearly why Mr Hodin 
makes me so impatient. I see a religion and a church as the funda- 
mental necessity in any community; it is the safety valve for all 
outsiders, whose anti-social leanings are really a religious anti-world 
leaning. In an age like our own, we make the mistake of thinking 
that the anti-world attitude is really merely anti-social, and can be 
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cured by psychology. For the reality of the spirit—the third and only 
permanent member of the holy trinity —we substitute the ‘spirit of 
man’ (which has no more existence than the spirit of cabbage). We 


treat religion either as ritual and observance (Bergson called this — 


‘closed religion’) or as a psychological safety valve that comes into 
force when sex or society fails us. Of Bergson’s real religion — ‘open 
religion’ —the blind fury of the creative man in rebellion against the 
world, Mr Hodin and the cultured humanists know nothing—or if 
they do, count it as another manifestation of their ‘spirit of man’. 

I have stated the reasons for my dislike of Mr Hodin’s attitude. 
This was an inescapable condition of my reviewing the book at all. 
But it would be most unfair to Mr Hodin if I did not add that I found 
his book deeply interesting and, when he sticks to his own province 
of art and culture, fascinatingly instructive. It is a volume of essays, 
and some of the essays are brilliantly written. It will not stand on 
its own legs as a treatise on ‘the dilemma of being modern’, but it will 
give any reader who is as ignorant of modern painting as myself a 
thorough grounding in the aims and methods of present-day sculp- 
ture and painting. 


COLIN WILSON 


THE RED Priest by Wyndham Lewis. (Methuen. 15s.) 


The author of Tarr and The Apes of God has never been noted for 
the creation of likeable protagonists; and now, as a stop-gap between 
the volumes of his epic The Human Age, he has chosen to tell the 
story of a turbulent Anglo-Catholic cleric, whose abortive efforts to 
re-awaken interest in Christianity by means more suited to the ad- 
vertising or film-publicity worlds culminate in tragedy and disaster. 

Father Augustine Card, a product of Eton and Oxford, grandson 
of the Earl of Craigliven (‘a magnificent kilted Highland Chieftain’) 
and son of a famous Anglican churchman, was a champion boxer 
when young, and, though left-wing politically, does not hesitate, 
while delivering a sermon, to rid himself of hecklers by methods 
dangerously akin to those formerly employed by the British Union of 
Fascists. While his aim, avowedly, is—by working from within—to 
lead the Church back to Rome, he signally fails to realize that pride 
is a sin (though he once slapped a man in whom he saw evidence of 
it) and fails, also, to follow the example of his Master in turning the 
other cheek when struck by one of his curates, who had incensed 
him for some time past by superior displays of scholarship. Instead 
he beats and kicks this intransigent subordinate to death, is tried for 
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murder but escapes with a three-year sentence for manslaughter 
(the victim having, luckily for him, a weak heart); sails for the 
Antarctic, as a missionary, on emerging from prison; strangles an 
Eskimo who has attempted to steal his wallet and is murdered, in 
his turn, by the thief’s compatriots as a reprisal. 

Coming from a less powerful and experienced pen, such a tale 
would seem barely credible; as it is, the reader is compelled to fol- 
low Father Card’s fortunes with fascinated repulsion, while admit- 
ting the eponymous hero’s claim to some form of grandeur by 
reason of the sublimity of his basic ambitions. Mr Lewis, on the 
other hand, leaves us in no doubt that he himself considers the 
Father to be a latter-day saint and martyr, falling into the fashion- 
able error, shared by other contemporary theological novelists, that 
mortal sin—especially when resulting in failure, ruin, and death— 
is in itself a qualification for salvation, always providing the sinner’s 
spiritual beliefs are sufficiently strong: Father Card is treated for the 

“most part with the same respect and admiration accorded him by 
his most devoted parishioners. 

This deferent attitude affords a marked contrast to that displayed 
towards other characters— ‘the graceful and grey, long-legged and 
small-headed Jane’, the ‘very mature six-footer’ Hughie Bestens- 
Corbett—at the start: though, to begin with, even Father Card, 
thrusting up his biretta ‘like a footballer butting at the ball’, does 
not come out entirely unscathed. The opening chapters include a 
graphic description of a Belgravian mews abutting on a bomb-site 
and a pitched battle between urchins armed with dustbin lids almost 
equalling the stylistic brilliance of the author’s early work; but as 
the book progresses, the surface of the prose becomes dulled, and 
phrases infiltrate which would surely not pass Mr Lewis’s own 
Taxi-Driver Test:. 

But she could not resist the hot instinctive desire that the im- 
pending face would come a little nearer; and so, when his mouth 
reached down and seized on hers in a burning embrace, she re- 
sponded, without any show of hesitation; with a warm hand she 
clung to one of his rather alarmingly large shoulders, tiptoeing 
ever so slightly. 

This happens because Mr Lewis, being primarily a satirist, is al- 
most incapable of inspiring sympathy for his characters, and there- 
fore is forced back—like Mr Angus Wilson in his recent Anglo- 
Saxon Attitudes—upon the vocabulary of the women’s magazines 
when he wishes to express emotion of the tenderer kind, or describe 
anyone physically attractive, such as the beautiful Mary Chilling- 
ham (‘nyloned as France dictates, a mass of youthful perfections’), 
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whose avarice, when on inheriting £50,000 she marries Card, is in 
reality responsible for his downfall. (‘Even, as the time approached 
for the birth of her child, she would roar about the flat, “My income, 
but not a cent of my capital!” ’) A 

Even before her sudden affluence (which allows her to triumph 
over her parents in an outrageous scene reminiscent of Miss Comp- 
ton-Burnett in her most savage mood), Mary has shown signs of 
fundamental nastiness—notably in her behaviour to an equally cad- 
dish ex-boyfriend during a visit to Norwich—and her final volte- 
face, when she stands by Card in his hour of need, seems again to 
belong to another, more popular kind of fiction; but the sections in 
which Card himself—like the dentist in Frank Norris’s McTeague — 
becomes infected with his wife’s money-mania and the marriage de- 
generates into a sordid financial squabble, are almost Balzacian in 
their grimly comic analysis of greed and the power of wealth to cor- 
rupt, making the reader wish that Mr Lewis would attempt a novel 
upon this theme alone. 

J. MACLAREN-ROSS 


THE TOWERS OF TREBIZOND by Rose Macaulay. (Collins. 13s. 6d.) 


The romantic imagination is incurably geographical. The surface of 
the globe is freckled with desert islands and golden cities of heart’s 
desire. But whereas the former are symbols of escape from a social 
order which has become insupportable, the City is an image of the 
perfection of order. Beyond the world’s rim, across the desert 
shimmer and beckon the golden pinnacles, a seeming mirage, but 
always obstinately ahead; a citadel at once impregnable and to be 
attained or nothing else is. Jerusalem, Troy, Camelot, Xanadu, 
Samarcand, Byzantium; the towers are thick on the imaginative 
skyline as factories on the Great West Road. The image is arche- 
typal; the geography differs from age to age, and can be selected at 
any man’s choice. 

In the romantic tradition it is enough that the city be golden, the 
name high-sounding, and the place remote. Clearly the remoter the 
better; the dream would be shattered when banal daylight reveals 
only a pile of catalogued bricks, or an asiatic slum. What would 
Yeats make of Istambul? Remote in time, at any rate it must be The 
contrast between past glory and contemporary squalor is a peren- 
nially fruitful theme for moralists and poets. 

The Christian mythology of the City is different. To Christians the 
Incarnation has made the distant towers of the City of God familiar. 
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In the dispensation of Grace, the Other has become hither, heaven 


~ come to the market place. From the time of St Augustine, Christians 
have seen the City in the visible actuality of the Christian Church; 


at omce a supernatural order and the subject of ecclesiastical 
politics. 

Thus the Christian writers, unlike the romantic, can afford to visit 
the mystical City: narrow and peeling it often is, but always august. 
Certainly cosmic, but also somewhat comic. For its inhabitants are 
not merely saints and angels, but clergymen and bishops and lay- 
people; and this is the stuff from which saints are made. Christian 
writing about the Church seems to the infidel at once vaporizing and 


_ profane. For it must be written on two levels at once. The Church is 


divine, but it is also sinful, pitifully incompetent, and stupid. There 
is no call to make Christians particularly delightful or intelligent. In 
this sense The Towers of Trebizond with its gentle satire and cast of 
high eccentrics is Christian. 

Christian, and also Anglican. The characters in the book are high 
in cult, and regrettably broad in theology (their views on the nature 
of the Church or original sin leave much to be desired). But they 
assume that the Church of England is the best church going. 

This is not to say that The Towers of Trebizond is a piece of pro- 
paganda for the Anglican, as so many other books are for the Roman 
Church. The City in the title is clearly a symbol for the Christian 
Church, not for the Church of England, and any attempt to read it 
otherwise makes nonsense of this novel. In preface, the theme is 
clearly stated. To the question, ‘Who then are the builders of this 
dangerous city?’ and this answer is given: 

Gods and men; men seeking after gods, and gods who seek after 
men. Such a fabric, part artifact and part deifact must perpetually 
haunt the minds of men. 

Because artifact as well as deifact, the City can be visited and seen 
by the tourist’s, not merely by the romantic’s, eye. The geography 
given to the ‘dangerous city’ is the Black Sea port of Trebizond, last 
stronghold of the splendour of Byzantine imperialism. To it they all 
come—the protagonist, Laurie, her aunt Dot, an extreme Anglo- 
Catholic priest called Chantry-Pigg, a Turkish feminist and a men- 
tally deranged camel—on a mission to convert the Turks to the 
Church of England and emancipation of women by performing 
High Anglican services in the teeth of rival imams, Seventh Day 
Adventists, BBC recording vans, Billy Grahamites, Turkish police- 
men and spies. Though the Mission hardly succeeds, it does give 
Aunt Dot and Father Chantry-Pigg a chance to slip behind the Iron 
Curtain, and Miss Macaulay a chance to write her Turkey book in 
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a fictional form whose easy manner almost conceals its immense 
erudition. That the novel should be civilized and witty goes without 
saying. It starts with almost the funniest first sentence ever written — 
and continues at the same level. The adoption of a style halfway be- 
tween that of Angela Thirkell and Anita Loos is a feat of remarkably 
disciplined virtuosity. There are plenty of jokes about high and 
low in church and class. There is also a spiky ape, a Tartar brood 
mare, plenty of spies and some literary pansies. 

But like a substratum which outcrops from time to time to be- 
come in the end the geology of the place, there is a deeper level of 
religious understanding which eventually dominates the landscape. 
For Laurie, although she belongs to the City, cannot enter it. There 
is a ‘city within the city’ she cannot take by violence, for she is guilty 
of an enjoyed and protracted adultery, and knows her guilt and its 
effect. Both are frozen when, partly by her own carelessness, her 
lover is killed in a motor accident. With him joy is killed, and also 
hope. 

Somebody once said that hell would be, and now is, living with- 
out God and with evil, and being unable to get used to it. Having 
to do without God, without love, in utter loneliness and fear, 
knowing that God is leaving us alone for ever; we have driven our- 
selves out, we have lost God and gained hell. I now live in two 
hells, for I have lost God and I live also without love, or without 
the love I want, and I cannot get used to that either. Though 
people say that in the end one does. To the other, perhaps, never. 
All that is left is refuge in the diversions of being alive; and it is 

not enough. It may be that this book is deficient in its theory of re- 
demption. There is no hint of atonement being made; and yet, for- 
giveness is not excluded, merely not yet attained. Péguy’s words re- 
main true: ‘The Church is a city. The bad citizen belongs to the city, 
the good stranger does not.’ Laurie belongs all right, and knows that 
in the ‘dangerous city’ is the only safety. The book ends with dignity 
and poignance. 

Still the towers of Trebizond, the fabled city, shimmer on the 
far horizon gated and walled and held in a luminous enchant- 
ment. It seems that for me, and however much I must stand out- 
side them, this must ever be, But at the city’s heart lie the pattern 
and the hard core, and these I can never make my own; they are 
too far outside my range. The pattern should perhaps be easier, 
the core less hard. This indeed seems the eternal dilemma. 

It is not only Laurie’s dilemma. But the pattern is as simple as a 
single cross, and the bareness of the core born by the Other. 


GERARD IRVINE 
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_ Homecomincs by C. P. Snow. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


| The august ghost of the Long Poem haunted the creative mind of 
Europe for centuries. Now it has vanished, and in its place walks a 
less exalted relation, the ghost of the Long—the really long — Prose 

_ Fiction. Abroad, the beckoning has been over some notable immensi- 

. ties: the time-coulisses of Joseph and His Brothers, the opening and 

' Closing perspectives of Remembrance of Things Past. At home, it 
has been mostly across lesser landscapes in which, to an effect native 
enough, the vistas create themselves on loose compositional prin- 
ciples out of fields and paddocks more or less modest in themselves. 
All sorts of novelists link book with book— from unassuming persons 
concerned, as Trollope was, to add yarn to yarn with some economy 
of effort, to Mr Joyce Cary, pursuing across the continents, down 
the generations, and through a rich diversity of fables, a single and 
unifying philosophical interest. 

-~ Yet Mr Cary would not, I imagine, claim to be at work upon a 
Long Prose Fiction. It is otherwise with Mr Snow. No living English 
novelist has addressed himself so seriously to the grand problem of 
keeping it up, of achieving magnitude, a plurality of episodes, the 
longer and therefore superior thing—all the Aristotelian desiderata, 
in fact, ordered within an Aristotelian whole: beginning, middle, 
end, and a logical concatenation of events throughout. It is a stiff 
specification, and for a long time Mr Snow has had his blueprint in 
the drawer. It appears—so far as we can ourselves yet distinguish 
it—curiously akin to the blueprint of the first great English writer to 
acknowledge the Aristotelian prescription, Edmund Spenser. 

The Faerie Queene is like a tier of bookshelves on a Jong wall. On 
the right, stacked one above another, are Gloriana’s knights. On the 
left, similarly stacked, are—we may say in effect—sundry dragons. 
Each knight sets out along his shelf to nail his particular dragon, 
and prepared to tackle whatever he meets on the way. So much for 
diversity. But there is more. Bottom left is Prince Arthur; he has a 
vision; he sets out in question of Gloriana, top right. Moving on a 
diagonal, he will meet each knight in turn and lend a hand. So here 
is unity; when Arthur gains Gloriana we shall look back and see that 
we have witnessed only what is in some way incident to a single 
completed action. 

Mr Snow’s Lewis Eliot, too, starts off bottom left—without the 
advantage of a vision, since he is not a Renaissance hero but a 
twentieth-century lawyer. Shelf by shelf, he meets subsidiary 
characters engaged in one action or another: in Strangers and 
Brothers the idealistic and sensual George Passant is on trial for fraud 
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The Sponger 
JULES RENARD 
The Sponger has been chosen as one of the twelve best 
French novels of the nineteenth century by a jury that in- 
cludes Francois Mauriac and Marcel Pagnol. Now, for the 
first time, this masterpiece by the author of Poie de Carotte 
appears in English in a translation by Edward Hyams, which 
catches the mixture of pathos and irony that forms the 
unique flavour of Renard’s style. Ready March 15s. net. 


Into the Dream 


EDWARD HYAMS 


Edward Hyams excels himself in his new novel which tells 
the story of a basic modern dilemma seen through the eyes 
of a young man, Edwin Cromer, the son of a plutocrat. 
From the orchards of Kent to idyllic love-making in Swit- 
zerland and big business in London the reader is carried in 
a delightful story full of perceptive and credible charac- 
terization to the conclusion in a South American republic 
torn by revolution. Ready February 15s. net. 
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Having escaped from invasion and bombardment a family 
start a new existence bereft of the trappings and comforts of 
civilization. Isolated from the world, their relationships with 
one another are subjected to unforeseeable strains, for they 
are harassed by their fears and the apparent pointlessness of 
life. This remarkable novel is an adventure of both flesh and 
spirit. The author writes lucidly, with an economy of words, 
bringing to his narrative an intensity which vividly portrays 
the constantly shifting relationships within the family, and 
the manner in which each member of it contrives to give 
some meaning to the existence. Ready March 12s. 6d. net. 
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_in an obscure provincial town; in The Masters there is struggle for 
the headship of a seedy Cambridge college; in The New Mena group 
of scientists are exercised over the potential horrors of the fission 
bomb. Eliot’s sympathies are always in some degree involved, and 
he lends a hand—at least with sensible and intelligent advice— 
before passing on. In certain key volumes, moreover, his own affairs 
‘come to the forefront; and notably in the present book, Home- 
comings, where a prominent theme is the painful end of his first 
marriage and the painful achieving of his second. But although he 
has experienced ambition, and although power and political beha- 
viour fascinate him, he tends to remain a spectator—and in particu- 
lar the spectator of his own suffering. His final stature will depend 
on the extent to which, in books yet to be written, that suffering 
finds issue in action. 
We cannot tell whether the completed Faerie Queene would have 
held together; and we cannot yet tell whether Mr Snow’s grand 
* design will do so. It is possible that he has made some sacrifice of the 
right intensity and concentration of the novelist, and was farther on 
the road to large creation in his early absorbed study of Passant than 
he has been since. But this suggestion will be falsified if Lewis Eliot 
eventually does what Mr Snow expects of him. Meantime we have a 
series of highly informative novels. The Masters may profitably be 
meditated on by every boy in Cambridge town who wants to be a 
don, and gentlemen proposing to present themselves as candidates 
for admission to the administrative grade of the Civil Service should 
persevere with Homecomings, which will tell them about more 
than one man’s marital infelicity. It all doesn’t quite add up to 
Spenser’s ‘virtuous and gentle discipline’. That hasn’t precisely been 
Mr Snow’s aim. But Mr. Snow’s writing won’t let us down—and a 
great deal of contemporary fiction will let us down quite as badly 
as ever the horrid novels let down Jane Austen’s Catherine Mor- 
land. No; contemporary men, women and institutions really are like 
this. The tycoons and the permanent secretaries, the womanists and 
the virgins, the stuffed shirts and the prima donnas do tick just as 
Mr Snow says they do; it is thus that careers are made and broken; 
it is at these hours that the trains run. So we read and learn. Our 
instructor is extremely knowledgeable, and not a crackpot as so 
many writers are. Perhaps he is a shade sombre in his judgement of 
where we have got ourselves. But I doubt whether he need take ex- 
ception to that. His world remains very liveable in and readable 


about. 
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The Hon. ROBERT BOYLE was the man who 
formulated the theory on which all chemical reasoning is based— 
namely, that an element is the simplest form of matter and cannot 
be resolved into other substances. He first stated his theory in a 
treatise entitled “The Sceptical Chymist,” published in 1661. 
Before that time scientists had clung to Aristotle’s hypothesis, 
dating back to the fourth century B.C., that the four “elements” 
were fire, water, earth and air, and that all matter consisted of these 
in different proportions. Boyle’s appreciation of the true nature of 
an element changed the whole trend of scientific thought. 

Among his achievements were the invention of the first efficient 
air pump, the preparation of methyl alcohol from wood and the 
propounding of Boyle’s Law, which is still used to describe how 
the volume of a gas varies with pressure. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 
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_THE NOTEBOOKS OF SIMONE WEIL. Translated by Arthur Wills. (Rout- 
ledge. 2 vols. 56s.) 


No one has ever made Simone Weil sound likeable to me. She must, 
I am sure, have been maddening. But her books are a revelation— 

fresh, biting and exhilarating. Often she is as good as Kierkegaard, 

_ sometimes, being less gothic and fanciful, better; sometimes even as 
good as Pascal. She belonged at any rate to their small class of 
religious-philosophical-literary writer, though psychologically her 
affinities were with the more heroic type of masochist, such as Saint- 
Exupéry, T. E. Lawrence, and Orwell. 

Her Notebooks are now offered to us, competently Englished by 
Mr Wills, but unedited, and without any preface or introduction, 
so it falls to the reviewer to make some attempt to sort them out. 
Simone Weil was born in 1909 into a comfortably-off Jewish family 
in Paris. She was a clever girl at school and she did extremely well at 

*the Ecole normale supérieure, where she was a pupil of Alain; but 
she had a brother, a mathematician, who seemed far more brilliant 
than she, and her adolescence was clouded and disturbed by her 

_sense of her inferiority. As soon as she took up work as a teacher 
she rebelled against her bourgeois background. Instead of living as 
other teachers did, she threw in her lot with the industrial proletariat 
and gave away that part of her salary which was in excess of the 
dole. She passed her evenings in workmen’s cafés, learning their 
games and songs, and trying to make herself one of them. It seems 
that she, like Orwell, misjudged the proletarian mind a little; the 
workers were a shade suspicious of her eccentric, scruffy looks; but 
the sincerity of her sacrifice earned their respect even as the intensity 
of her convictions commanded their attention. In the early 1930s, 
that golden age of bourgeois socialism, she was a socialist; she re- 
mained a syndicalist of sorts when, in later years, in becoming more 
religious, she became less political and less Left-wing. In 1934 she 
took a sabbatical year from teaching and worked on the belt in the 
Renault factory. She was ill-suited to the monotony and strain, but 
forced herself to go on until, as she said, the anguish of the other 
workers had fully entered her soul. Her teaching career was broken 
off again in 1936, when she went to Spain to help the Republic in 
the Civil War. A domestic accident—she was scalded by boiling oil 
—brought her back to France after three months, and it was not 
long before she had a complete breakdown of health. Her recovery 
was never complete, though she got well enough to travel and write 
articles and even to do various jobs of manual work. On the fall of 
Paris in 1940 she fled to Marseilles, where she made friends with a 
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Dominican priest named Father Perrin, who quickened her interest, 
already considerable, in religion and theology. 
_ Simone Weil felt a great emotional pull towards the Catholic 
Church. She believed in God and loved Him; she appreciated the 
Mass and yearned for communion, but her mind rejected the 
‘dogmas of the Church, and she resisted conversion. She plunged her- 
self instead into renewed austerities. She wanted to become an agri- 
cultural labourer, and through Father Perrin she met Gustave 
Thibon, an intellectual landowner of conservative views, who 
agreed to have her at his house and let her work in his fields. She 
Was a difficult woman to receive. Though she smoked incessantly, 
she ate hardly any food, and complained that everything provided 
for her was too comfortable. M. Thibon had also to put up with her 
constant talk and arguments—arguments in which, according to 
Father Perrin, she never once conceded a point. Her opinions at this 
time were highly paradoxical. Despite the fact that she was herself 
a Jewess, she was anti-Semitic; and though she believed it was a good 
thing for the French people to be humiliated and to suffer —she even 
wanted the Americans to stop sending in food—she was against 
Pétain and strongly for De Gaulle. Indeed having once left Vichy 
France with her parents for America, she came immediately to Lon- 
don to work for De Gaulle. Her career in his service was ardent but 
short. Though she was worn out, she still refused to take regular 
food or rest. In April 1943 she was sent into hospital, and four 
months later she died, aged 34, at a sanatorium in Kent. 

The books on which the reputation of Simone Weil is based have 
all been published posthumously. Both Father Perrin and M. Thibon 
have written reminiscences of her, and there is an excellent critical 
study in English by Mr E. W. F. Tomlin. Any or all of these books 
might profitably be read before the Notebooks, but it is to these last 
that one must, I suspect, look for the keys to Simone Weil’s per- 
sonality and the workings of her mind. 

One passage, which I read as particularly significant, occurs on 
page 424, where Simone Weil says one has ‘in oneself a principle of 
violence’ of which one should ‘in a limited measure, but to the 
fullest possible extent of that measure make a violent use’ to com- 
pel oneself to act as if one had no particular desires or aversions. 

‘Each time we do ourselves violence in this sense we make 
genuine progress, be it much or little, in the task of training the 
animal in oneself.’ 

She adds, however, that ‘methods of violence directed against the 
self are only admissible either when they emanate directly from the 
reasoning faculty, or else when they are forced upon one by some 
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The Vanishing Hero 


by Sean O’Faolain 


In this stimulating book the well-known Irish novelist 
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irresistible impulsion’. 

Simone Weil seems to have had to exercise ‘the violent principle’ 
more often to quell aversions than to quell desires. The reader comes 
to suspect that she was not fully conscious of her deepest desires; 
while, on the other hand, as she says, in her case ‘fatigue and dis- 
gust (physical disgust for all kinds of things)’ were ‘both of them 

-well-nigh invincible’. 

But what is it that is so good about Simone Weil’s writings? I think 
perhaps the secret of their merit lies in the fact that they express 
With extraordinary clarity both the yearning of a human heart for 
God and the revulsion of a mind and conscience from the idea of God 

that theology proclaims. 

_ Yet I myself am far from sharing her opinions or feelings. On the 
question of suffering especially, it seems to me that she developed 
from a defensible, indeed a wholesome standpoint, to one which 
was indefensible and unwholesome; she developed, that is to say, 

*from the view that suffering is a lesser evil to the view that suffering 
is not evil at all. (‘The misery of the creature is not an evil.’) She was 
right, I believe, not only in repeating what many others have said, 
that it is good to bear pain in order to train oneself; but also right 
in making the more subtle point that in a world of suffering, such 
as the one we live in, it is only through suffering that one can come 
to understand that world. Unfortunately, Simone Weil grew so 
attached to suffering, which she had originally sought as a means to 
other ends, that it became an end in itself. Having kissed the rod, 
she fell in love with it. I dare say the same thing may have happened 
in the lives of certain saints and martyrs; but they had their un- 
doubted Higher object, and they also had their Church. Simone Weil 
had only that ‘irresistible impulsion’ she spoke of to sustain her; and 
her heroism had to be in its reward. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 
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Notes About Our Authors 


BLAI BONET is 26, a Mallorcan of the rural working-class, and one of the most 
highly thought of among the young poets writing in Catalan. He is at the 
moment in a sanatorium in Barcelona. 


RALPH POMEROY was born in Illinois, and attended the Universities of 
Illinois and Chicago. He has travelled widely in Europe and Mexico, but 
now lives in New York. In 1955 he was awarded a writing fellowship to 
Yaddo, the artists’ colony in Saratoga Springs, N.Y. He has contributed to 
many of the leading American literary periodicals and to Botteghe Oscure, 
but the poems printed here are the first he has published in England. 


THOMAS BUCHAN is 25, was educated at Aberdeen and Glasgow, and has 
published poems in several Scottish literary periodicals. He is completing a 
play to be produced in Scotland this year. He works as a schoolmaster. 
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